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= 
“Uniformly the Best” is the slogan and the service of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. By keeping faith with the consumer this slogan, broadcasted 
through international advertising, has become universally accepted by whole- 
salers, jobbers and retailers. And the ultimate purchaser has come to know and 
remember that each indelibly marked BLUE GOOSE citrus fruit is, uniformly, 
found to be the best. 


“Uniformly the Best’, applies not only to the quality of the oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines delivered to the consumer but applies with equal force to the 
service rendered the grower, and to the net returns the grower receives from the 
citrus fruit marketed through this powerful, commercial selling organization. 


“Uniformly the Best” in every department of selling and distribution, the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. will bring you “uniformly the best” profits on your 
investment and expenditure.of energy in the production of citrus fruits. 


Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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A Yuletide Thought for 
Year Round Use 


©... is the month in which you have brought 
particularly to your attention the widespread 


spirit of that saying—‘“‘Good Will to Men.” 


It has been our good fortune to be engaged in an 
industry which sees this spirit motivating people, 
not only at cheery Christmas time, but all the year 
through. 


They use our products not alone to rid their own 
groves and truck crops of insect pests and crop 
diseases but to prevent these destructive things from 


spreading out and doing injury to their neighbors. 
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Manufacturers of EMULSO, The Better Spray 
Distributors of NIAGARA DUSTS and DUSTERS 
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An Important Message 
for Growers With Vision | 


It is conservatively estimated by well posted authorities that be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 acres of Florida citrus groves have been 
literally removed in the last two years to make way for develop- 
ments in or near towns. And the present prospects, they add, 
point to a continuation of this practice. 


























The facts are plain: Florida is FAR from over-producing; Cali- 
fornia’s supply is not increasing, and, by reason of recurring 
frosts and droughts, is always subject to great reductions—while 
the world’s demand for citrus fruits is mounting every day, not Of 7 
only through natural population growth but through the fast- ces: 
spreading knowledge of the health-building qualities of these 

delicious fruits. aa Fis 
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Citrus Exch Bldg. 
The man of vision who plants good Orange trees today has full ap eer ee 


assurance of a most profitable income when they begin to bear. Winter Haven, 

He takes note that marketing conditions have improved and First State Bank 
foresees further inevitable improvements in shipping, distribu- Bldg. 

tion and selling methods while his new trees are coming into mete 

maturity. He may recall that the only times when Oranges did Slain Denk: Gs Teun 
not generally bring satisfactory prices to Florida growers were Co. Bldg. 


when distribution and marketing facilities were inadequate. 


Start planting ORANGE TREES! And to ASSURE the highest 
income per acre plant only GLEN SAINT MARY TREES. 

















The famous Glen Saint Mary Nurseries, largest in the world, 
have been producing Florida’s finest and fullest bearing Orange 
trees for 44 years. The expert knowledge and experience of 
nearly half a century are back of each tree. 






As hundreds of the most successful growers can tell 
you, every Glen Saint Mary tree is of KNOWN merit 
and AUTHENTIC, PEDIGREED PARENTAGE. 
Each Glen Saint Mary Orange tree, unlike the ordin- 
ary nursery orange tree, is fully developed on a four 
to five-year-old root system. Thus its character and 
time of coming into bearing are established. 


Mail the coupon today and get our new instructive 
catalog, Southern Planting Facts. 


GLEN SAINT MARY 
NURSERIES CO. 


Winter Haven, Fla. 






Glen Saint Mary Nur- 













series, 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please send, 


without obligation to me, 
your new catalog, Southern 
Planting Facts. 
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Good Looks Count 


WHEN YOU ARE selling fruit, the goodness of the flavor inside the skin counts 
for less than the looks of the skin itself. That is why bright fruit always brings 
a higher price and better profit than do the goldens and russets. It simply looks 
better. 


It was for the purpose of making fruit look better that Schnarr Products had 
their origin. For the past fifteen years these Products have been improving the 
looks of the fruit and truck crops of thousands of growers. 


Schnarr Products now are the Standard Sprays and Dusts of Florida. What they 
are doing for some of the most experienced and discriminating growers in the 
state they will do for you. 


These Products are makers of bright fruit, fancy tomatoes, beans, celery, cu- 
cumbers and other vegetables. They increase the yield of potatoes and maintain 
the vigor of the vines. They are efficient in use, economical in cost, and through 
years of service have earned their leadership. 


Use Schnarr Products for all of 
your spraying and dusting work. 
They are fully described in our big, 
new catalog. A postal card will 
bring a copy to you. Send Today. 


J. Schnarr & Company 


Orlando, Florida 


Winter Haven, Florida 


Cverything Needed for Spraying and Dusting’ 
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The Successful Control of Blue 


Mold Decay 


in Citrus Fruits 


Brogdite-Brogdex Treatment in California Reduces Losses to Less than one per cent and 
Permits Shipment Without Icing—Process Now Available to Florida Growers 
by Reason of License Rights Granted Skinner Machinery Company 


The control of blue mold decay 
in citrus fruits has engagei the at- 
tention of prominent experts since 
the earliest days of the citrus indus- 
try. The losses sustained each year 
from this one cause alone have always 
run into thousands of dollars and has 
constituted a serious handicap to the 
development of the industry. Pomo- 
logists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as far back as 1905 con- 
ducted extensive experiments in the 
hope of finding some definite reme- 
dy. Experts of the Citrus Growers 
Associations in Florida, California, 
Australia and South Africa have 
worked along the same line without 
result. 

The best advice all these experts 
have been able to give after 20 years 
of experimental tests was more care- 
ful handling in the field and at the 
packing house and refrigeration in 
transit. But even when these pre- 
cautions were taken blue mold has 
exacted tremendous toll until the cit- 
rus industry has become resigned to 
the idea that a substantial amount of 
blue mold decay was something 
which, however undesirable, could not 
be stopped. 

But there was one concern out 
in California which believed some 
way could be devised to stop blue 
mold decay even in the face of fail- 
ure of government experts to do so. 
They worked quietly and persistent- 
ly with the result that after long and 


patient effort they discovered that 
borax, when properly used, would 
control the disease in a most remark- 
able way. And the treatment they 
further found did not in any way in- 
jure the fruit either in appearance 
or quality. 

After this company, the Brogdex 
Company, a corporation of Florida 
now operating in California, had sat- 
isfied themselves that they had the 
correct solution to the problem a 
large scale test was made in the fall 
of 1923 at the packing house locat- 
ed at Walnut, California. A further 
treatment was given the fruit to pre- 
vent withering and shrinking by ap- 
plying a thin coating of paraffin. 

The combined treatment of borax 
and paraffin accomplished the double 
purpose of effectively controlling blue 
mold and at the same time preserv- 
ing the fruit in a plump and un- 
withered condition. 

Throughout this test at Walnut not 
a single pound of ice was used in 
shipping the fruit to market. All the 
fruit was shipped in well ventilated 
ears. Upon arrival at the various 
Eastern markets it was inspected in 
the usual manner and sold in the 
market at top prices. The official in- 
spection reports made by the regular 
inspectors of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange showed the aston- 
ishing fact that the entire 1923-24 
pack of this Walnut house averaged 
less than one half of one percent 


decay upon arrival. 

During this commercial test the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
became very much interested and 
sent experts to Walnut and issued 
bulletins to sub exchange managers 
as to results. Many managers visited 
the Walnut plant for first hand in- 
formation. As a result the 1924-25 
pack of thirty houses and associations 
in California representing an output 
of over 150 cars a day went to mar- 
ket under the Brogdite-Brogdex treat- 
ment in ventilated cars with no pre- 
cooling or refrigeration used. Inspec- 
tion reports show very small decay. 

The Brogdite-Brogdex treatment is 
a success. It reduces blue mold de- 
cay to a negligible quantity. It not 
only saves tremendous losses from de- 
cay but it saves also refrigeration 
charges. California packing houses 
are being supplied with the new 
equipment as rapidly as the Brogdex 
Company can put it in and it is only 
a question of time until every house 
in California will ship under Brog- 
dex license. 

What is being done in California 
is of vital interest to Florida. We 
have the same problem of blue mold 
decay to contend with. We take the 
same losses every year California 
has suffered. Our experts have also 
been working on the the blue mold 
problem without success. 

Quick to sense the importance of 

Continued on page 8 
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R. E. Lenfest, Manager Horticultural Department 
Orange County Citrus Sub-Exchange, Orlando 
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Bank Young Trees 


We may not have a damaging cold 
spell for some years. We may have 
one this winter. Because we cannot 
tell when the cold is coming the wise 
plan is to be ready for it when it ar- 
rives. All trees up to and including 
those that are three years of age 
should be banked. Often trees up to 
eight and ten years of age are bank- 
ed. The first year after a freeze there 
are very few trees that are not bank- 
ed but as each succeeding year goes 
by without a cold snap there is less 
banking done. This year with so much 
stir about selling property the bank- 
ing of the young trees is apt to be 
neglected and put off from day to 
day till it may be too late. 

The safest rule to follow is to have 
all young trees carefully banked by 
the first of December or at the lat- 
est by the middle of that month. Too 
much emphasis can hardly be placed 
on careful banking. Quite often grow- 
ers say that they do not want to bank 
their trees because they loose too 
many trees from the damage done 
by wood lice. In most cases this loss 
is due more to the careless manner in 
which the banking was done than to 
any other reason. To do the job right 
the trees should be looked over one 
or more times several weeks in ad- 
vance of the banking time. This need 
not call for any extra expense for 
the men that do the fall fertilizing 
and cultivating can be instructed to 
be on the look out for the presence 
of wood lice. Any colonies that may 
be found early in the season should 
be promptly destroyed. 

Since the time is here for the bank- 
ing the examining for the wood lice 
will have to be done as the trees are 
banked. The banking can be done 
more rapidly and better with the 
shovel than with the hoe or other 
tool. If two or more men are doing 
the work one should go ahead with a 
rake or hoe and remove all dead 
grass, bits of wood or other trash 
from around the trees. While he is 
doing this he can also keep a close 
watch for any signs of wood lice. If 
any are found the nest should be 
destroyed as far as possible and then 
the tree marked in some manner so 


that later in the season all the trees 
so marked can be unbanked and in- 
spected for lice and then banked a- 
gain. The extra care will not cost 
much more than the ordinary bank- 
ing and should reduce the number of 
trees killed by wood lice to almost 
nothing. 

After the space around the tree is 
cleaned of trash the bank can be 
thrown up. Take the shovel and at 
a little distance from the tree scrape 
or throw off the top soil from a small 
place and dig the dirt for the bank 
from this place. On trees with pret- 
ty fair sized tops it may be necessary 
to go to the other side of the tree 
and get more soil so as to make a 
smooth and uniform bank. The bank 
should be from ten to fifteen inches 
in height and should -be broad enough 
at the base so that it will not easily 
wash or blow away. Rains are apt 
to wash part of the banks away and 
thus it is a good plan to go over 
them once in a while and fill in the 
places that have been washed out. 
This maintenance of the banks is 
particularly advisable if any warning 
of cold has been received. 

A tree with part of the bud still 
alive would make a new top rapidly 
while any that were not banked would 
take a period of years to bring back 


into good shape again. 


Grapefruit Trees 

Some time ago the yellowing of 
the leaves on grapefruit was discuss- 
ed briefly and some suggestions 
made. Several growers followed the 
suggestions and have reported getting 
good results so far. The suggestion 
was to use a small amount of nitrate 
of soda on the yellow trees. The appli- 
cation of one-third to one pound of 
the nitrate should be sufficient. The 
main object must not be forgotten. 
It is simply to hold the color of the 
trees where it is and not to make 
them look any greener. The under- 
lying reason is the desire to keep 
the trees from getting so badly run 
down at the end of the season that 
it takes a year or sometimes longer 
to get them back to normal. 

Those who have tried this plan 
should not repeat the dose too soon 
for it is important not to affect the 


> 


quality of the fruit. Trees that were 
yellow before the fall application of 
fertilizer was applied should be able 
to hold their own for a time with- 
out any extra application. They may 
show some yellowing in January or 
later, so make it a habit to notice 
them occasionally so that you may 
know what the conditions are. Also 
watch the size, texture and shape of 
the fruit, particularly on the trees 
that were given the extra nitrate so 
that you can find out what you have 
done. 

Another suggestion regarding 
grapefruit trees is that later this 
winter would be a good time to prune 
out the low hanging branches that 
interfere with cultivation, spraying 
and other grove work. When the 
crop is light or the fruit has already 
been picked there is a good chance 
to shape the trees. 

Whenever the nitrate is used as 
suggested above only the trees really 
needing it should be treated and if 
only part of the tree is yellowing then 
give that part its proportionate a- 
mount of the nitrate. 

Spraying 

A good deal of the fall clean up 
spraying has’ already been done. 
Where this is not the case the grow- 
er should be very certain that the 
trees do not need to be cleaned up 
with an oil emulsion before he decides 
to let them go till some time next 
year. This is especially true where 
the aphis have curled many of the 
leaves for these curled leaves furn- 
ish an excellent hiding place for the 
scales. If the spraying is still to be 
done be sure to have good pressure 
and then try to hit all the curled 
up foliage. From time to time exam- 
ine them to see whether or not the 
spray is reaching into the places 
where the scales hide away. 

If the fall spraying has already 
been done you can get a very good 
idea of the kind of work you have 
done by unfolding the aphis damag- 
ed leaves and looking at the scales to 
see if they are dead. It will take a 
good hand lens to do this with cer- 
tainty. Turn the scale cases over and 
and note if the scale insect has shriv- 

Continued on next page 
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Grapefruit and Vegetable Ex- 
ports from Isle of Pines 


The close of the September quart- 
er found an improvement in the eco- 
nomic conditions of the Isle of Pines 
(Cuba), states Mr. S. Talbott, Amer- 
ican Vice-Consul, Nueva Gerona, 
Isle of Pines, Cuba, in a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Com- 
merce. The bulk of the grapefruit 
crop has been shipped and has yield- 
ed satisfactory returns. It is the 
grapefruit industry, more than any 
other, upon which the Island depends 
for its prosperity. 

The large vegetable crop of 1924 
also found ready sale in the United 
States, at good prices; the prospects 
this year, with propitious weather, 
are for the largest vegetable ship- 
ments in the history of the Island. 


Oranges, in season, have found a 
market in Habana (Cuba) at prices 
varying from good to excellent; Ha- 
bana has also purchased watermelons 
at prices satisfactory to the grower. 

Declared exports of grapefruit 

from the Isle of Pines during the 
quarter ending September 30, 1925, 
compared with the same period in 
1924, were: 
1925—138,280 crates (averaging 70 
pounds) Value $359,707 (average 
price $2.60). 1924—-135,974 crates 
(averaging 70 pounds) Value $349,- 
711 (average proce $2.57). 

The September grapefruit ship- 
ments were approximately 12,000 
crates more than in September 1924 
while the August 1925 shipments 
were 9,000 crates less than the Aug- 
ust 1924 shipments. The pre-season 
estimate (for 1925 crop) of 80 per 
cent. less grapefruit than in 1924 is 
not borne out by the above ship- 
ments; however, efforts have been 
made, adds Mr. Talbott, to get grape- 
fruit to the market early in order to 
profit by the good prices available in 
United States market up until the ar- 
rival of Florida grapefruit. The pres- 
ent indications are that October 1925 
shipments will be considerably less 
than the October 1924 grapefruit 
exports. 

The first consignment of grape- 
fruit to the United States was sold 
on the Chicago market at $10 a crate. 
Later shipments brought from $5 to 
$9 a crate. While most of the grape- 
fruit went to New York, there were 
also takings at Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis. 

Approximately 14,000 crates of 
grapefruit were shipped to England 


from the Isle of Pines during the 
September 1925 quarter. Most of the 
fruit was consigned and sold at from 
$6.50 to $10 a crate on the London 
market. 

The large crop of vegetables rais- 
ed in the Isle of Pines last season, 
and the good prices realized, have 
encouraged growers to look to this 
industry for a considerable income. It 
is predicted by the trade that with 
good weather the exports of vegeta- 
bles from the Island during the com- 
ing season will be the largest in its 
history. Vegetable shipments usually 
begin in December and continue until 
June. 


Exports of Cuban Fruits and Vege- 
tables 


The Cuban pineapple season was 
brought to a close during September, 
only negligible quantities being ship- 
ped, states Mr. C. B. Hurst, Ameri- 
can Consul-General, at Habana, Cuba, 
in his September 1925 report, receiv- 
ed in the Department of Commerce. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables dur- 
ing the month amounted to 776,725 
pounds, valued at $21,359, as compar- 
ed with 787,910 pounds, valued at 
$22,865, for the same period of 1924. 
Alligator pears were included in such 
shipment totals. 

There are no statistics collected in 
any methodical manner concerning 
the orange crop of Cuba and the in- 
formation obtainable is based princi- 
pally on the estimates of Cuban 
fruit growers, states Mr. Hurst. 
It is estimated by the trade that Ha- 
banna market uses about 200,000 
oranges a day when the price is 
such that the public can purchase 
them, which price is in the neighbor- 
hood of $15 per 1,000 oranges at 
wholesale. 

There are few cultivated oranges 
in Cuba, adds Mr. Hurst, most of 
them being in the Isle of Pines. The 
trade estimates that not 1 per cent 
of the oranges in the Cuban markets 
are cultivated fruit. It is also estimat- 
ed that around 75 per cent of Cuban 
oranges reach the Habana market. ~ 


Orange growers estimate the total 


orange crop of Cuba for 1925 at 400,- 
000 crates; a crate is figured as con- 
taining approximately 200 oranges. 
It is not anticipated that any Cuban 
oranges will be exported as since they 
are not cultivated fruit, they can- 
not compete with the cultivated pro- 
duct of the United States, which is 


the principal market for Cuban fruit. 
It is thought that probably the en- 
tire Cuban orange crop for 1925 will 
be consumed locally, concludes Mr. 
Hurst. 
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eled up and turned brownish in color. 
Note also if the egg masses under 
the larger end of the ‘Seale shell are 
dried up and discolored or whether 
they are whitish and seem to be a- 
live. If both the scale and the eggs 
are alive the work has not done a 
great deal of good. When just the 
adult scale has been killed that helps 
some but the best results are when 
many of the eggs are killed for this 
means a rapid reduction of the num- 
bers of. the next brood. 
Aphis 

These troublesome little things are 
still with us and are found right a- 
long on the new growth. Of course 
they are not numerous but they are 
quite generally scattered. A good 
many plans and methods have been 
suggested to reduce their numbers 
and to keep them from doing so 
much damage next spring. We really 
know so little about them that it 
is hard to say just what to do. A 
summing up of the best points of 
various plans would indicate that we 
should have the trees in about normal 
condition in the fall. That they should 
not be forced with an excessive a- 
mount of fertilizer. That as far as 
possible the cultivation should be 
stopped or at least reduced to a min- 
imum. Then make it a practice to go 
over the trees and clip off the occas- 
sional new growth if there are any 
aphids on it. If there is too much new 
growth to be clipped off then dip 
the growth that has aphids on it. Be 
on the watch and whatever. you do 
now or later in the season have a rea- 
son for your plan and then carry out 
your plan consistently. - 


The College of Agriculture of the - 
University of Florida has a Rhode 
Island Red Pullet that laid 269 eggs 
during the year ending October 31, 
1925. The previous high record Red 
pullet of the College laid 256 eggs 
during the year 1924. The College 
flock is being rapidly built up to a 
high state of production. 
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Citrus Fumigation for Florida 


By Dr. Wm. Moore, Chief Entomologist, American Cyanamid Company 


belt. This will enable the citrus grow- 
er to see the results for himself. 


In the early eighties the entire cit- 
rus industry of California was threat- 
ened with extinction, due to the in- 
juries caused by certain scale insects. 
The ordinary methods of spraying 
failed to control these insects. Mr. 
D. W. Coquillett, in seeking a meth- 
od of controlling these insects dis- 
covered in 1886 the value of Hydro- 
cyanic Acid Gas as a fumigant for 
use under tented trees for the suc- 
cessful destruction of scale insects. In 
those days the gas was generated by 
the action of dilute sulphuric acid on 
Potassium Cyanide in earthenware 
jars. In later years Sodium Cyanide 
was substituted for the Potassium 
Cyanide and more recently liquified 
Hydrocyanic Acid came into com- 
mercial use for fumigation. 

For over thirty years the growers 
of citrus fruits in California have 
controlled the scale insects which 
attack their trees, by fumigation with 
Hydrocyanic Acid Gas. Millions of 
citrus trees are fumigated each year. 
Mr. R. S. Woglum, in Farmers Bulle- 
tin No. 1321, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, says: “Nearly every 
year new sprays have been offered 
in competition with the gas method, 
but fumigation has outlived them all 
and hydrocyanic acid gas is today, 
even as thirty years ago, by far the 
most widely used and most effective 
of all insecticides for scale control 
on citrus trees on the Pacific Coast.” 
This season in California, in spite 
of many newly’ developed sprays, 
fumigation continues as usual. 

The fumigation of citrus trees by 
hydrocyanic acid gas was quickly tak- 
en up by other centers of citrus grow- 
ing. Today hydrocyanic acid gas is 
the sovereign remedy for the con- 
trol of insects infesting citrus trees, 
and is extensively used for this pur- 
pose in Spain, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Egypt, and Palestine. Florida 
is the only large citrus region which 
is not using fumigation with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas as the standard meth- 
od of scale insect control. 

Many readers of this article will 
wonder why Florida has not adopt- 
ed fumigation. The reasons may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

First: Very tall trees are difficult 
to cover with tents. 

Second: At night, when fumigation 
is normally carried out, Florida trees 
are dripping wet with dew, the tents 
become wet and impossible to handle, 
and the trees are very susceptible to 
injury. 

Third: Fumigation restricted to the 
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hours of darkness and dry trees made 
the commercial application of this 
method impossible, because of the 
high cost of labor and equipment re- 
sulting from short working hours. 

Within the last few years a new 
source of hydrocyanic acid gas has 
been discovered. Calcium Cyanide in 
the form of a fine dust, merely on 
exposure to the air, gives off Hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, no acid, water or 
fumigating jars being necessary. This 
product is well known in Florida, 
where it has been used successfully 
in the control of many pests. 

In the fumigation of citrus trees, 
the required quantity of calcium cy- 
anide dust is blown under the tent, 
where it liberates its toxic gas. Ex- 
tensive experiments were carried out 
with this material in California, and 
later experiments have been conduct- 
ed in Spain, South Africa, Egypt and 
Australia. In Australia alone during 
the past season many thousands of 
citrus trees were successfully fumi 
gated with calcium cyanide. During 
the past few years extensive experi- 
ments have been conducted in Flor- 
ida, in adapting this material to Flor- 
ida conditions. A modified form of 
calcium cyanide known as citrus dust 
has been developed for use in Flor- 
ida. This form was developed so that 
not only were scale insects and white 
flies destroyed, but also the rust 
mites and their eggs. 

Using Calcium Cyanide as a source 
of hydrocyanic acid gas, fumigation 
on a commercial scale is possible in 
Florida for the first time. It is pos- 
sible for the following reasons: 

1. Recent developments in Florida 


‘ have resulted in gradual elimination 


of the large seedling tree. 

2. With calcium cyanide, daylight 
fumigation is possible, thus avoiding 
the heavy dews of the night. 

3. Daylight fumigation gives long 
working hours, thus reducing cost of 
labor and equipment. 

Citrus trees have been fumigated 
in the daylight under wide range of 
conditons. No injury of commercial 


importance has occurred. The usual 
high kills, 98 per cent to 100 per 
cent, which have made fumigation 
so popular elsewhere, have been ob- 
tained in Florida in the case of the 
red scale, ‘purple scale, white fly, and 
the rust mite. 

A series of demonstrations of this 
method is being arranged for in va- 
rious sections of the Florida citrus 
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the new treatment to the Florida 
Citrus industry Mr. B. C. Skinner, 
President of the Skinner Manufact- 
uring Company went to California 
some weeks ago and personally in- 
vestigated the process and the re- 
sults being obtained this year. He 
was so thoroughly convinced that the 
Brogdite-Brogdex treatment was a 
success that he made arrangements 
with the Brogdex Company, paten- 
tees, to license the process in Florida 
packing houses. 

If the process will do only a small 
part of what is claimed for it by the 
patentees, it will mean a tremendous 
saving in the marketing of our cit- 
rus fruit. 


Licensees of Brogdex Company 
may under its present policy make 
use of either the Brogdite (borax) 
method alone, or of the combined 
Brogdite-Brogdex method, as they 
may elect. That is to say, no addit- 
ional royalty charge has been made 
heretofore where the licensee uses 
the Brogdex method as well as the 
Brogdite method, but Brogdex Com- 
pany does not guarantee a continu- 
ance of this policy indefinitely in 
granting future licenses. In any event 
however, the royalty charge is and 
will remain extremely reasonable. At 
present it amounts to only a minor 
part of the actual saving in pre- 
cooling and refrigeration costs alone. 
The much greater saving resulting 
from practical elimination of blue- 
mold decay in fruit shipments is 
clear profit to the licensee. 

The attention of the trade is es- 
pecially directed to the fact that fruit 
processed by the Brogdite method 
and shipped under ventilation only, 
without pre-cooling or refrigeration, 
remains sound for a much longer 
time after leaving the car than does 
fruit which has not been so process- 
ed but which has been pre-cooled, re- 
frigerated and otherwise handled 
under the most favorable conditions. 
This has been conclusively demon- 
strated by the results of large-scale 
commercial use of the Brogdite Sys- 
tem in California during the last 
two seasons. 
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Bremen, Germany, as Possible 
Market for Grapefruit 


The facilties enjoyed by the Bre- 
men Consular District (Germany) 
for securing fruit, and in particular 
grapefruit, are capable of consider- 
able improvement, states Mr. L. E. 
Reed, American Consul, at Bremen, 
Germany, in a report received in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Southern European fruits are hand- 
led in Bremen mainly by two or three 
expensive shops having a wealthy 
clientele. There are also on various 
street corners fruit wagons which sell 
various kinds of fruit. The occasional 
arrival of a vessel with a consign- 
ment of Southern-European fruit is 
noticeable because of the variety 
of fruit offered by these fruit wagons. 
Such offerings are quickly bought 
up by the passers-by; an interval of 
months may then occur during which 
very little fruit is obtainable except 
at very high prices from the two 
or three fancy shops. 

Although the inhabitants of the 
Bremen Consular District seem to be 
very fond of fruit, grapefruit is prac- 
tically unknown. It is occasionally ex- 


SALIENT FEATURES OF 
FLORIDA CORPORATION LAWS 


Florida prohibits levy of a State 
Income Tax. 

Florida prohibits levy of a State 
Inheritance Tax. 

There is no State Stamp Tax on 
stock issues or transfers. 

Incorporation may be completed 
quickly. 

No resident director is required, 
but there must be a resident agent. 

It is not necessary that directors 
be stockholders. 

A Florida corporation may issue 
shares of stock, both Preferred and 
Common, without nominal or par val- 
us, fully paid and non-assessable, for 
consideration or at a price fixed by 
the directors. 

A Florida Corporation can begin 
business with capital as low as $500.- 
00. 

Any meeting of stockholders or 
directors may be held within or with- 
out this State. 

Fully paid stock may be issued for 
property, services or cash. The judg- 
ment of the directors respecting the 
value of the consideration is conclu- 
sive in the absence of fraud. 

Florida corporations may hold 
stocks, bonds or securities of other 


hibited in the windows of one or two 
shops, and perhaps persons may fre- 
quently be observed gazing at it, dis- 
cussing with each other just what 
kind of fruit it can be. 

A systematic campaign of adver- 
tising such as carried on for several 
years by fruit growers in the United 
States should, if followed up by effi- 
cient distributing methods, have an 
immediate result. 

The retail prices of grapefruit in 
Bremen average from 1 Mark (24 
cents) to 1.50 Mark (35 cents) per 
fruit. The prices paid by importers 
are from $3.57 to $4.76 for sound 
fruit in cases of 112 pounds each. 

The importation of grapefruit is 
permitted duty free. Oranges pay a 
duty of 77 cents per 100 kilos (or 220 
pounds). 

Facilities already exist both at Bre- 
men and Bremerhaven for the handl- 
ing of all varieties of fruit on a 
large scale. There is a large ware- 
house used for fruit sales centrally 
situated in the free port so that 
fruit may be unloaded and exhibited 


for sale before actually entering the 
customs limits of Germany. This 
building is leased by the Allgomeine 
Fruchthandelsgesellschaft, which per- 
forms the work of receiving, sorting, 
and delivering. 

Fruit auctions occur regularly at 
Bremen, and importing and whole- 
saling organizations already exist. 

Not less than fifteen wholesalers 
and 500 dealers handle fruit in Bre- 
men, and, with proper advertising 
methods, may handle grapefruit. (A 
list of the leading importing firms 
may be secured by any American ex- 
porter listed on the Exporters’ In- 
dex, by communicating with the 
Foodstuff Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D .C.). 

In view of existing financial posit- 
ion, the Bremen importers are not at 


present buying on their own ac- 
count but are acting as agents sell- 
ing on commission. The commission 
averages 5 per cent but is of course, 
subject to arrangement. 





corporations, real and personal prop- 
erty, within or without the State, 
without limitation as to amount. 

They may purchase shares of their 
own capital stock and hold and re- 
issue or cancel them. 

Different classes of stock, with 
such preferences and voting powers 
or without voting power, may be is- 
sued as may be desired, and without 
limitation as to rate of dividends or 
relative amounts issued. 

Florida corporations protect the 
private property of stockholders from 
liability for corporate debts. 

Give their directors power to make 
and alter by-laws. 

Provide for cumulative voting, if 
desired. 

Amend their charters from time to 
time. 

Merge or consolidate with other 
corporations. 

Florida does not: assess a yearly 
privilege or franchise.tax on capital 
stock of corporations. - .-- . 

Florida 
bonds, debentures or other obliga- 
tions, without limit as‘to amount, and 
give bondholders power to vote, if 
desired. 

May have perpetual existence. 

May declare and pay stock divi- 
dend. 


corporations -may issue | 


Provide for capitalization to any 
desired amount. 

Fix the par value of their stock 
at any desired figure. 

Keep all their books and records 
outside of Florida, except an original 
or duplicate stock ledger. 

Withhold, restrict or enlarge the 
voting power of any class of stock, 
as desired. 

Voting Trusts may be created. 


Spuds Johnson says that the good 
people of the world should make more 
noise. 


Ever hear of rayon? It is artifi- 
cial silk, manufactured from spruce 
pulp and cotton linters. Approximate- 
ly 42,000,000 pounds were produc- 
ed in the United States in 1924. 


The automobile driver who fails to 
look ahead is likely to soon fimd him- 


’ self in a ditch or astride a telegraph 


pole. The farmer who does not look 
ahead may get into an equally bad 
predicament. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.” This is as true of homes, road- 
sides, parks, and farmsteads as of 
anything else. 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER 


Timely Suggestions For Grove Work 
During The Present Month 


Set young trees from nursery to grove. 

Be sure to head back newly planted 
trees to from 14 to 16 inches. 

Bank trees well as soon as planted. 

Spray peaches, plums and pears with 
lime sulphur, (one to eight) to kill San 
Jose scale. 

Pick up and burn all pecan twigs cut 
off by girdlers. 

Scatter stable manure in pecan groves. 


————__- —-__ -—____@ 


OPERATION OF THE GREEN FRUIT LAW 


That the operation of Florida’s green fruit 
law during its first season has been of inesti- 
mable benefit to the citrus fruit industry has 
been clearly demonstrated. The law may, and 
probably does, need strengthening at certain 
points. Further operation of the law may sug- 
gest certain modifications which may be bene- 
ficial. It is the unanimous opinion of growers 
and shippers however, that the law as it stands 
is the best protection yet offered against the 
abuse formerly so common in the shipment of 
unripe and unfit fruit. 


Fears had been expressed that at the close 
of the inspection season on November 26th. 
there would be a stampede of shipments from 
Florida to northern markets. In the light of ex- 
isting conditions this fear appears to have been 
largely unfounded or at least, greatly exagger- 
ated. As a matter of fact, the shipping reports 
show that the movement of citrus fruits from 
the state during the early days of December 
were only about one-half of the aggregate 
movement for the same period one year ago. 
For instance, on December 8rd. the total move- 
ment of oranges and grapefruit amounted to 
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233 cars as against 414 on the corresponding 
date a year ago. Other dates early in the month 
showed a corresponding decrease in the move- 
ment as compared with the same dates last 
year. 

This is a most gratifying showing indeed, and 
if shippers will continue to hold their shipments 
to a point in keeping with the demand, continu- 
ed good prices should be the rule. If this condi- 
tion is to continue, however, the customary wild 
scramble to rush fruit to market just prior to 
holidays must be avoided. 


MAY MODIFY CITRUS ESTIMATE 


A statement by Secretary Jardine of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to the effect that 
government estimates of the cotton crop may be 
eliminated in the future and that certain modifi- 
cations may be made in the official estimates of 
fruit crops is taken by many citrus growers as 
an indication that hereafter the early citrus es- 
timates may be withdrawn. 

The early estimates of 1924 and 1925 plac- 
ed the total Florida yield of citrus fruits several 
million boxes too high. This condition gave rise 
to vigorous protests on the part of growers and 
shippers and resulted in a revised estimate for 
the crop of the present year which made the 
final estimate one and one-half million boxes 
below the figures in the original report. Even 
these latter figures, it is felt, by well informed 
growers, is at least a million and a half or two 
million boxes above the actual crop on the trees. 

In view of the experience of the past two 
years it would seem to be the part of wisdom to 
eliminate the early estimate of the citrus crop. 
It is doubtful if anyone, whether grower, ship- 
per or department expert, can make an intelli- 
gent estimate of the citrus crop as early as 
September. At that time the fruit is not matur- 
ed, the probable extent of droppage can not 
possibly be estimated, nor can the size of the 
matured fruit be accurately gauged. 

Unless the Federal estimates can be made 
more accurate than those of the past two sea- 
sons, the growers and shippers would be bet- 
ter off without them. 


LITTLE STORM DAMAGE 


Reports from the citrus belt indicate that the 
heavy wind storm in the early morning hours of 
December first did very little damage to the 
crop on the trees. Of course, immediately fol- 
lowing the storm, an unusual droppage of fruit 
was evident under the trees. This droppage 
however, was in large part that of weakened 
fruit which later would have fallen of its own 
accord and the droppage was merely hastened 
by the heavy wind. According to the best post- 
ed authorities very little choice fruit was blown 
off though considerable damage was suffered by 
reason of thorn pricks. On the whole, however, 
the damage to the crop was much less than 
might have been expected when it is considered 
that a maximum velocity of fifty miles or more 
per hour was attained in many sections of the 
citrus belt. 
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A WORTH WHILE SUGGESTION 


The following clipping from the editorial col- 
umns of the Tampa Morning Telegraph con- 
tains much food for thought which might profit- 
ably be assimilated by chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade and other commercial bodies, 
not only in Tampa, but in all Florida cities. 

Entirely too many culls, drops and green fruit 
have been and are being sold to winter visitors 
in Florida. Entirely too high price is being paid 
for citrus fruits served in many restaurants and 
hotels. Winter visitors to Florida should have 
the opportunity of enjoying the best of citrus 
fruits. They are sojourning in the midst of the 
world’s best citrus fruit production. Yet too 
often they are served with the poorest quality 
of culls and drops. Naturally they do not con- 
ceive a high regard for the quality of Florida 
fruits. While the very best citrus fruits of the 
world are being shipped to northern markets 
from Florida groves, Florida’s winter visitors 
unfortunately, are seldom given the opportun- 
ity of enjoying the choicest grades of such fruit. 

The suggestion made by the Tampa Morning 
Telegraph is respectifully submitted to the con- 
sideration of those who have the responsibility 
of supplying winter visitors with Florida fruits. 
The Telegraph editorial follows: 

“Within ten, and twenty miles from Tampa, 
thousands of grapefruit drop upon the ground 
every day..A few thousand each week are pick- 
ed up and sold by the peddlers. 

‘Some are used in eating places. However, 
in some of Tampa’s second class fruit stands 
they are selling for 40 cents a dozen. Within a 
few miles of Tampa some of the world’s best 
oranges are grown—millions of them, and yet 
Tampa visitors as a rule rarely encounter the 
best fruits. 

“The visitors should see, and use the best 
citrus fruits obtainable, and AT REASONABLE 
COST. With so much grapefruit for instance, 
why do not our local restaurants serve grape- 
fruit free? 

“Up in Jacksonville W. T. Bizer operates a 
big restaurant. Three years ago he ran a mod- 
est little lunch stand. He introduced the plan of 
serving grapefruit free. His other prices were 
extremely moderate. Today he runs one of the 
largest, and finest restaurants in the South. He 
is still serving grapefruit free, and has become 
rich in three years. He has secured Jacksonville 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of ad- 
vertising by his methods, and the grapefruit is of 
but little expense to him. 

“What a wonderful thing it would be for 
Tampa, if a fund could be raised whereby sev- 
eral truck loads of oranges could be brought 
to this city and distributed free to visitors. The 
cost would be small, and Tampa would be ad- 
vertised the world over for its hospitality and 
generosity. 

“Tt is time Tampa, with its marvelous pros- 
perity was doing something unusual. The public 
paid for several hundred unsightly, uncomfort- 
able, benches scattered all over the city. We 
could give every visitor to Tampa a few oranges 
every day, all through the season, for one- 
fourth of what those benches cost. 

“Why not bring our visitors in close touch 
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with our chief product? Why not give them op- 
portunity to write home to friends, and rela- 
tives, that the people of Tampa give oranges 
free to visitors instead of selling “drops,” and 
half green fruit, at forty cents a dozen, which 
vendors gather for four cents a dozen. 

“We talk of the accused rent-hog, but do not 
overlook that fact that when 20 cents is paid 
for a grapefruit, the eater thereof is being rob- 
bed. In half an hour after eating it, the visitor 
can pass groves where thousands of the same 
kind, and grade, are rotting on the ground. 

“St. Petersburg became one of the world’s 
most popular winter resorts because it spent 
money to give its visitors innocent amusement. 
The visitors “swear by’ St. Pete, because of it’s 
hospitality. 

“Why can’t Tampa do the distinctive thing, 
and provide oranges free for the visitors. It 
would pay Tampa to use some of its advertis- 
ing funds for this purpose.” 


GROWING DEMAND FOR FRUIT LANDS 


It is encouraging te note the growing tend- 
ency in recent months on the part of both local 
and outside investors to pay greater attention 
to the purchase of well located fruit lands for 
development. Florida’s permanent prosperity 
depends primarily upon development of its ag- 
ricultural resources. To maintain the rapidly in- 
creasing population of Florida cities, it will be 
necessary that the agricultural and horticultur- 
al possibilities of the state be developed to the 
highest degree. 

Florida is pre-eminently a fruit growing state. 
As a producer of citrus fruits it is unsurpassed. 
It has wonderful possibilities for the production 
of other semi-tropical fruits. Avocados, banan- 
as, pine-apples, grapes, blackberries, straw- 
berries, mangoes, guavas and other fruits offer 
wonderful possibilities for the intelligent and 
aggressive developer. 

The investor who places his money now in 
well selected and properly located fruit lands 
and who devotes his energies to the proper de- 
velopment of the property stands, we believe, 
to reap greater profits from his investment than 
from a like investment in any other class of 


property. Florida fruit lands at present prices 
we believe to be the world’s best buy. 


W. W. Yothers of Orlando is the latest ad- 
vocate of a Florida insecticide law. In a short 
article elsewhere, in this issue of The Citrus 
Industry Mr. Yothers sets forth his views on 
this subject and the reasons which have con- 
vinced him of the necessity for such a law. 


The greater Florida number of the Florida 
Grower issued on November 28th. is an attrac- 
tive and interesting issue and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the development literature of the state. 
It is a valuable medium for spreading “the truth 
about Florida.” 
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Fresh Fruit Trade of United 
Kingdom 


By D. J. Moriarity, Foodstuffs Division, Department of Commerce 


Imports of fresh fruits into the United King- 
dom have shown a substantial increase since 
1913, the value having more than doubled in 
the seven-year period, 1913-1920, and almost 
trebeled in the 10-year period 1913-1923. 
Where in 1913 such imports were valued at 
$47,595,294, their value reached $116,490,389 
in 1920 and rose to $126,247,108 in 1923. The 
estimated value of approximately $129,000,- 
000 in 1924 is also a further increase, exceed- 
ing by $3,000,000 the value of 1923 imports. 
(The approximate value of total imports of 
fresh fruits for 1924 was obtained by deduct- 
ing 15 per cent—an estimate—from the value 
of the combined fresh-fruit and nut imports 
for that year.) 

Value of British Fresh-Fruit Imports 

The following table indicates the value of 
total yearly imports of fresh fruit in recent 
years: 


1924... 
1923____.. 
1922... 


$110,748,330 
116,490,389 
47,595,294 


$129,000,000 | 1921 
126,247,108 | 1920 
109,514,414 | 1913 


The greater portion of the population ‘of the 


United Kingdom is engaged in industrial rath- 
er than agricultural pursuits, and while apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, and currants are grown commer- 
cially, the supply by no means meets domestic 
requirements. In 1924 the estimated commer- 
cial production of apples in the United States 
approximated the equivalent of 86,103,000 box- 
es (a box equaling 1 bushel), of which a quan- 
tity equivalent to approximately 12,361,020 
boxes (around 14 per cent) was exported to 
various countries, the United Kingdom taking 
over 65 per cent of such exports. On the other 
hand, the estimated commercial production of 
‘ apples in the United Kingdom, with a popula- 
tion around two-fifths of that of the United 
States, was but one-tenth of United States pro- 
duction, or the equivalent of approximately 
8,201,600 boxes, of which some 1,071,800 boxes 
were dessert apples, 4,473,600 boxes cooking 
apples, and 2,656,200 boxes cider apples. 

Imports and Sources Cover Wide Range 

A study of official trade statistics of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom (England, Scotland, Wales, and 
northern Ireland) shows that, because of insuffi- 
cient production of home-grown fruit, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom imports apples, pears grapefruit, 
and plums from the United States; apples and 
pears from Canada; apples, pears, strawberries, 
apricots, peaches, plums, cherries, currants, and 
gooseberries from France; apples, grapes; 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries, currants, and 
gooseberries from Belgium; apples and pears 
from Australia; oranges, grapes, lemons, and 
peaches from South Africa; oranges and lem- 
ons from Italy; oranges from Palestine; oranges 


and grapefruit from the British West Indies; 
pears and plums from Germany; grapes from 
Portugal; grapes from the Channel Islands; 
bananas from Columbia, the Canary Islands, 
Honduras, and Costa Rica; not to mention fresh 
fruit received from British possessions other 
than those mentioned above. 

Apples, oranges, bananas, grapes, and pears 
were the principal fresh-fruit imports of the 
United Kingdom in the period 1920-1923, their 
combined values representing about 89 per cent 
of the value of total fruit imports in 1920, about 
85 per cent in 1921, about 88 per cent in 1922, 
and about 84 per cent in 1923. For the same 
period, the average annual total expenditure by 
the United Kingdom for foreign fresh fruits was 
approximately $115,750,000. Of this average 
amount, 27 per cent (approximately $31,000,- 
000) went for apples, 26.5 per cent (approxi- 
mately $30,500,000) for oranges, 21.5 per cent 
(approximately $25,000,000) for bananas, 6 
per cent. (approximately. $7,000,000) for 
grapes, and 5.5 per cent (approximately $6,- 
000,000) for pears. 

Spain, United States, and Canada Lead in Sup- 
plying Principal Items. 

Of the average amount spent yearly for these 
five principal fruit imports, Spain got the larg- 
est portion, with the United States second and 
Canada third, while the greater part of the bal- 
ance, in varying shares, went to Columbia, the 
Canary Islands, Belgium, Australia, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, France, the Netherlands, Palestine, 
Portugal, Italy, Germany, South Africa, British 
West Indies, and the Channel Islands. Spain re- 
ceived about $27,000,000 a year for oranges 
and over $5,000,000 for grapes; the United 
States, $12,500,000 for apples and about $1,- 
000,000 for pears; Canada, over $10,000,000 
for apples and about $200,000 for pears; Col- 
ombia, over $9,000,000 for bananas; Belgium, 
$1,250,000 for apples, about $2,500,000 for 
grapes, and over $2,000,000 for pears; the Ca- 
nary Islands, about $6,000,000 for bananas; 
Australia, over $4,000,000 for apples and over 
$250,000 for pears; Honduras, about $4,000,- 
000 for bananas; Costa Rica, about, $2,500,000 
for bananas; France, over $1,500,000 for apples 
and $350,000 for pears; the Netherlands, about 
$940,000 for apples, over $275,000 for grapes, 
and over $500,000 for pears; Palestine, over 
$2,000,000 for oranges; Portugal, over $800,- 
000 for grapes; Italy, over $600,000 for or- 
anges; Germany, over $500,000 for pears; 
South Africa, about $140,000 for grapes and 
$190,000 for pears; British West Indies, over 
$300,000 for oranges; and the Channel Islands, 
over $200,000 for grapes. When we consider 
that the combined average annual values of 
apples, oranges, bananas, grapes, and pears im- 
ported during the period 1920-1923 represent 
over 85 per cent of the average total annual 
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expenditure for that period for imported fresh 
fruit, it is evident that the countries named re- 
ceive practically all the money spent by the 
British for such imports. 

Imports in 1913 and 1920—1924, Quantity 

and Value 

The following table shows total imports of 
fresh fruits by the United Kingdom for 1913 
and for 1920-1924: 


Fresh-Fruit Imports of the United Kingdom 
for 1913 and 1920-1924. 


(All figures represent thousands) 
7 Apples 
Years Boxes Dols. 


1924 | 16,889 | 37,102 | 10,753 
1923 10,966 
1922 
1921 
1920 
1913 


Lemons 
Boxes Dols. 


Oranges 
Boxes Dols. 


$1,418 
$2,246 
$2,633 | 1,104 
29,287) 1,025 
29,343 636 
12,062 872 


Grapefruit 
Boxes Dols. 
1,192] 8,885] 72] 385 


10,764 


8.219 | 10,862] 8.283 





Bananas 


Bnchs. 


11,308 
11,857 
11,081 


Other citrus 
Years fruit 
Boxes Dols. 


1006 geen ens 
9} (1) 
104 4 


Grapes 
Dols. 


7,434 
7,762 
6,268 
6,972 
7,615 
8,606 


Dols. Bu. 


24,313 | 1,911 
25,153 1,650 
23,546 | 1,576 
, 25,614/ 1,383 
8,058 | 28,741 1,382 
7,540 | 10,581} 1,357 





3,284 
2,114 
2,473 
1,858 
1,646 
1,783 


8,231 
7,163 
6,434 
6,408 
7,404 
3,166 


53 2) 9,502 
4 | (2) 





Plums 
Bu. Dols. 


1,339| 4,041 
1,935 | 7,152 
392| 1,614 858 
391| 2,392 1,579 
781) 4,364 866 
955| 2,130 125 600 


Cherries 
a Dols. 


2,187 
2,374 


Currants Apricots 
. Dols. Bu. Dols. 


SD Cenceceee' | samen | 
1,385 197} 1,181 

1,620 79 561 
1,246 80 580 
1,402 262 


snot 





Other fresh 
fruits 
Lbs. 


---- ---- }56,737 
878 |42,560 
354 |40,471 
174 |53,607 
350 |87,467 

-- |89,782 


Strawberries Gooseberries Peaches 


Bu. Dols. 


133 767 
103 597 


Dols. 


229 
563 
43 243 205 
171 804 175 
128 686 882 
35 125 33 


Dols. 


1 Imports of lemons for 1913 also include “Other citrus fruit” 


(limes, citron, etc.). 

2 Less than 500. 

Note—The figures in the above table were taken from official 
statistics of the United Kingdom. Quantities were given in hundred- 
weight (112 pounds) and value in English pounds; conversion has 
been made into United States weights and currency. For weights, 
the following equivalents were used: 78 pounds of oranges to box; 
78 pounds of grapefruit to box; 88 pounds of lemons to box; 45 
pounds of pears to bushel; 48 pounds of plums to bushel; 56 pounds 
of cherries to bushel; 40 pounds of currants to bushel; 48 pounds 
of apricots to bushel; 48° pounds of strawberries to bushel; 40 
pounds of gooseberries to bushel; 48 pounds of peaches to bushel; 
and 48 pounds of grapes to bushel. For currency, the following 
equivalents were used: English pound averaged $4.87 in 1913; 
$3.85 in 1921; $4.48 in 1922; $4.57 in 1923; and $4.42 in 1924. 


Percentage Distribution of Imports Trade 

While the above table includes only total im- 
ports of each fruit for each of the years cover- 
ed and does not show country of origin, a sur- 
vey of the average imports of fresh fruit by 
the United Kingdom for the period 1920-1923 
discloses that over 80 per cent of the apples 
were from the United States, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, with France, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands contributing the remainder; over 85 per 
cent of the oranges from Spain, with Palestine, 
South Africa, Italy, and the British West Indies 
supplying the rest; over 65 per cent of the bana- 
nas from Colombia and the Canary Islands, with 
most of the remainder from Honduras and 
Costa Rica; over 75 per cent of the grapes from 
Spain, with Portugal furnishing around one- 
half of the remainder and the Channel Islands, 
South Africa, Belgium, and the Netherlands the 
rest; about 70 per cent of the pears from Bel- 
gium, France, and the United States, with the 
Netherlands, Germany, Australia, Canada, and 
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South Africa Conrtibuting lesser amounts; 
around 70 per cent of the lemons from Italy, 
and practically all of the rest from Spain; over 
55 per cent of the grapefruit from the 
United States, with the remainder from the 
British West Indies and South Africa; around 
60 per cent of the strawberries from the Nether- 
lands and the rest from France; over 75 per 
cent of the apricots from France, most of the 
rest coming from Spain; over 40 per cent of the 
peaches from South Africa, with an equal 
amount from France, and the rest from Bel- 
gium; 70 per cent of the plums from France, 
and lesser shares from the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and the United States; over 65 
per cent of the cherries from France, and about 
equal shares of the remainder from Belgium 
and the Netherlands; around 50 per cent of the 
currants from France, with over 30 per cent 
from the Netherlands, and the rest from Bel- 
gium; and over 90 per cent of the gooseberries 
from the Netherlands, with the rest from Bel- 
gium. In 1913 the United States furnished a- 
round 3 per cent of the oranges, and Asiatic 
Turkey around 9 per cent, while in that year 
Germany sent 56 per cent of the plums. In 1923 
France contributed over 1 per cent of the goose- 
berries. 

Reexport Trade—Efforts to Increase Use of 

Fresh Fruit 

While the average annual expenditure of the 
United Kingdom for imported fresh fruit is over 
$115,000,000, it should be noted that nearly 
$3,225,000 worth (about 3 per cent) of such 
imports are exported or trans-shipped from 
London and other British ports to Norway 
Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, France, and other 
countries of continental Europe. For the period, 
1920-1923, the average annual trans-shipments 
(or reexports) of fresh fruits had a value of 
approximately $3,225,000. These shipments 
consisted principally of apples, oranges, bana- 
nas, grapes, lemons, pears, and plums, given in 
order of importance, apples comprising around 
one-half of the average annual trans-shipments. 

The consumption of fresh fruit in the United 
Kingdom has been stimulated by the “Eat more 
fruit” campaign inaugurated by the National 
Federation of Fruit and Potato Trades Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of advertising home- 
grown fruits and vegetables and at the same 
time inducing the habit of eating fruit, so that 
the average person will consider fruit a part of 
his regular diet and not a luxury. 


fo em " 


The difference between a poor 

farmer and a good one is often caus- 

ed by attention to little details. Keep 
the farm implements under the shelt- 
er and greased and oiled, and be a 
4 


good farmer. 
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The Truth About Florida 


By Willis G. Powell, Sarasota County Chamber of Commerce 


Florida is the second state in size 
east of the Mississippi, containing 
58,666 square miles. Georgia, which 
stands first in size, contains 59,475 
square miles or one per cent greater 
in area. 

The Everglades contains 3,000,000 
of acres of land as rich as the delta 
of the Nile and can support one mil- 
lion people alone. 

Florida has twice as many miles 
of seacoast as any other state in the 
Union. It has more miles of sea- 
coast on the Gulf of Mexico than 
California has on the Pacific, and has 
700 miles on the Atlantic Ocean be- 
sides. 

Both on the Guif and the Atlantic 
there are elongated keys, all habitable, 
which practically trebles the water 
frontage along these great bodies of 
water. 

Florida has the advantage of the 
mighty gulf stream, the mightiest 
river on earth, ninety miles wide and 
a half mile deep. 

Over 500 different kinds of fish have 
been caught in the waters surround- 
ing Florida. 

Florida has 30,000 lakes, from the 
second largest lake fully within the 
confines of the United States, to lakes 
an acre in extent—clear, spring-fed 
bodies of water teeming with fish. 

Hundreds of springs are in evidence 
from those flowing a gallon a minute 
to those that flow a billion gallons a 
day. 

Artesian flows of water can be had 
in most every part of the state, some 
geysering twenty feet in the air. 

Florida has 1,250,000 people accord- 
ing to the State Census taken in 1925. 


Since 1840 Florida has had a steady 
growth. In all that period up to the 
Federal Census of 1920, Florida has 
exceeded the per cent. increase in 
population of the entire United States 
on an average of 100 per cent. In 
1930 Florida will lead the Union in 
per cent increase again. 

The population of Florida has in- 
creased an average of four and seven- 
eights per cent annually. The United 
States has increased two and four- 
fifths per cent. Florida has heen 
growing twice as fast as the rest of 
the United States, and possibly in 
1930 will show six to ten times the 
growth of other states. 

Florida is as large as New York, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island com- 
bined. These states in 1920 had a 
population of 14,840,897. Florida had 
966,296. Florida can have a popula- 


tion of 20,000,000 and not be over- 
crowded. 

With a population as dense as Eu- 
ropean countries, Florida could sup- 
port a population of 40,000,000. 

To form an idea of the size of 
Florida, it is as far from Pensacola 
to Key West as it is from Jackson- 
ville to New York City. 

The northern boundary of Florida 
is further south than the southern 
boundary of California. 

Climatic data averages for a per- 
iod of 33 years: maximum tempera- 
ture, 80.5; minimum, 63.3; mean, 71.9. 

Absolute highest temperature in 33 
years, 97.5—June 3, 1918. 

Absolute lowest temperature in 33 
years, 18.9—December 29, 1894. 

Average total rainfall for year, 48.97 
inches. 

Greatest rainfall in twenty-four 
hours, 6.56 inches, September 20, 1897. 

Average relative humidity, 83 at 
8 a. m., 75 at 8 p. m. 

Average per cent sunshine in 33 
years, 66. 

Average velocity of wind, 6.7. 

Highest velocity in 33 years, 68 
miles an hour—and at all other years 
did not exceed 44 miles an hour. 

Average number of clear days, 124; 
partly cloudy, 161; cloudy, 80. 

Number of days with fog per year, 
10. 


Florida laws prohibit a levy of a 
state income tax; there ‘is no stamp 
tax on stock issues or transfers; a 
Florida corporation can begin busi- 
ness with a capital as low as $500; 
Florida corporations protect the priv- 
ate property of stockholders from lia- 
bility for corporate debts; Florida 
does assess a yearly privilege or fran- 
chise tax on capital stock of corpora- 
tions; Florida attracts capital because 
it does not tax it to death. 


Florida has no bonded indebtedness 
except $601,567 of three per cent re- 
funding bonds which are held by the 
state’s educational department and 
will be retired this year. September 
30, 1925, Florida with this small 
bonded debt had a bank balance of 
$6,523,813.97. 

Florida’s revenues last year totaled 
$14,329,615.61. 

Florida is the only state in the 
Union out of debt. 

Florida expended last year through 
the state $6,708,797.70 for good roads, 
and this sum is greatly exceeded in 
1925. 

The assessed valuation of all prop- 
erty in the state last year was $475;- 


000,000. For 1925 it will be $600,000,- 
000. 

More than 400 insurance companies 
and fraternal benefit societies are do- 
ing business in Florida. Insurance 
premiums totaled more than $30,000,- 
000. 

In Florida you are exempted $500 
on your personal effects. 

There are 3,000,000 acres of water 
within the state. 

The total of water front lineage in 
the state including lakes, rivers, bay- 
ous, estuaries, canals is estimated at 
8,395 miles. 

The 2,500,000 acres of land under 
cultivation at present yield $90,000.- 
000 annually. There are 10,000,000 
acres of arable land ready for culti- 
vation. Were this under cultivation 
the production would total $450,000,- 
000. 

The land to be reclaimed in Florida 
is greater in area than the states of 
Connecticut and Delaware, and when 
reclaimed every acre of this muck 
soil will be most productive. 

It has been proven many times thai 
an acre of this muck soil has produced 
up to $6,000 worth of celery. This 
is exceptional, of course. But in the 
raising of ferns and bulbs there are 
thousands of acres of Florida land 
producing $4,000 to $6,000 annually 
year after year. 

During the years 1924-25 the bearing 
citrus groves of Florida yielded an 
average return of $289.00 per acre. 

Last season Florida shipped some 
20,000 cars of grapefruit and 33,000 
cars of oranges. Last year Florida 
grew all the grapefruit in the United 
States except 400 carloads. The val- 
ue, $55,000,000. 

From the state there were ship- 
ped last year $3,875,000 of snap beans; 
lettuce, $1,222,000; potatoes, $2,850,- 
000; tomatoes, $3,455,000; watermel- 
ons, $6,941,000; celery, $8,250,000; 
strawberries, $5,735,000. Then addi- 
tional millions in limes, pineapples, 
avocados, mangoes, kumquats, pe- 
cans, peaches, cabbage, cantaloupes, 
eggplant, peas, peppers, and so on. 

There are 59,217 farms in Florida, 
and this state shows the greatest in- 
crease in farms since 1920 of any 
state in the Union. 

Total value of farms and farm build- 
ings 1925, $430,321,268; an increase of 
100 per cent since 1920. 

There are 30,938 horses and 43,007 
mules in Florida. 


There are 662,215 cattle; 
swine. 


505,768 
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Florida has 85,000,000 fruit and nut 
bearing trees. 

Florida’s potato crop packed in bar- 
rels set with sides touching would 
reach from Tampa to St. Louis. 

Florida raises one-third of 
world’s supply of fresh tomatoes. 

Of field crops we have sweet po- 
tatoes, corn, oats, peanuts, cow peas, 
velvet beans, rice, hay, sugar cane 
(and syrup), tobacco, pecans, sea is- 
land cotton. The total value of these 
crops and live stock is close unto 
4250,000,000. 

The live stock, dairy and poultry 
products of Florida increased from 
1912 to 1925, 198 per cent. Poultry 
alone is yielding over $12,000,000 an- 
nually. 

While crop and live stock values in 
the United States have increased for 
the past ten years nine per cent, in 
Florida increase was thirteen per cent 
per annum. 

Seventy-six per cent of Florida 
farmers are white; 72 per cent of the 
farms are operated by owners. Only 
two per cent of farms are mortgaged. 

Florida grows feed crops’ every 
month of the year; it has some sort of 
fruit every month of the year; it has 
vegetables for the table every month 
of the year. 

Within ten years Florida will be 
the dairy center of the United States. 

Florida has had only three freezes 
in ninety years and the extreme south- 
ern section of the state, none. 

Sunstrokes are unknown here. Fre- 
quently Florida in midsummer has the 
lowest maximum temperature of any 
state in the Union. 

Florida has more good roads per 
capita than any state in the Union 
and is building roads at the rate of 
$50,000,000 a year. 

With seacoast and inland water 
fronts Florida has 10,000 miles of 
water frontage, sufficient for 1,000,000 
homes bordering water, making a 
population of 5,000,000 with this splen- 
did location for homes. 


Florida has the finest beaches in 
the world where all automobile rec- 
ords are broken. Some of these 
beaches are 1,000 feet wide at low 
tide. 

Florida is a perpetual green all the 
year as the rainfall is sufficient for 
continued growth. The so-called 
“rainy season” is a misnomer. Dur- 
ing the summer there are many show- 
ers, but of short duration—there has 
been rain 26 days of one month and 
yet the per cent of sunshine was 85. 

Florida trees supply nuts, fruit, oils, 
sweets, dyes, drugs, chemicals, tar, 
pitch, rosin, turpentine, gum, lumber, 
creosote, moss and other products. 

Florida has 2,582 manufacturing 


the 
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plants producing $213,000,000 annually. 

Florida produces 80 per cent of the 
watermelon seed planted in the United 
States. 


Florida manufactures 2,000,000 ci- 
gars daily, mostly high grade, selling 
up to as high as $5 each. Weekly pay- 
roll, $250,000. 


The fish, oyster and shrimp busi- 
ness affords both profit and recrea- 
tion. 

Florida sawmills turn out more than 
a billion feet of lumber annually. 

Florida mines 80 per cent of the 
phosphate used in the United States. 
Its value is about $20,000,000 annually. 

There are 250 different varieties of 
crops raised in Florida and every five 
minutes, day and night, one car of 
produce rolls out of the state for the 
north. Florida furnishes one-tenth of 
all fresh vegetables used in the United 
States. 

Florida has 10,520,000 acres of flat 
woodlands, 3,640,000 acres of ham- 
mock or hardwood land and 3,840,000 
acres of muck land. The other 6,876,- 
000 acres is divided among rivers 
lakes and lowlands. 

The state has 10,000,000 acres of 
land, underlaid with clays. 

The state production of manufac- 
tured forest, mineral and sea products 
is in excess of $200,000,000 annually. 

The per capita wealth of the United 
States is about $50. In Florida in 1922 
it was $2,341.00. 

It is estimated that $400,000,000 of 
outside capital was invested in Florida 
in 1924, and that for 1925 the total 
will be $600,000,000 to one billion dol- 
lars. 

Florida is building at a rate in ex- 
cess of $30,000,000 a month, and the 
increases over the same month a year 
previous is about 200 per cent. 

The “Standard Daily Trade Service” 
of Standard Statistic Co., New York 
City, in its survey of Florida states: 
“Whatever may be the prospect for 
the building industry of the United 
States as a whole, the Florida pros- 
pect is quite clearly against any sharp 
abatement during the next several 
years.” 

Industrially Florida’s manufacturing 
interests are divided as follows: Lum- 
ber and forest products, 31.4 per cent; 
tobacco manufacture, 16.6 per cent; 
turpentine and rosin, 15.8 per cent; 
ship building, 15; car construction and 
repair, 5.1; fertilizers, 1.9; scattered, 
14.2. 

Since 1919 Florida’s bank debits in- 
dex has ranged higher than the United 


_States as a whole and since 1924 has 


oxceeded those of-the United States 

as a whole more than 100 per cent. 
Florida has 6,300 miles of railroads, 

and last year built the greatest mile- 


Fifteen 


age of any state since 1914, and again 
in 1925 will lead the country, and 
plans before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that in 1926 Florida 
will again lead the whole world in 
railroad building. 

Florida is expending far more for 
its schools and churches in new con- 
struction than any part of the Union. 

Florida mines fullers earth, clays, 
rock, phosphate, infusorial soils, lime, 
sand, shell. 

During the decade 1915 to 1925 the 
wealth of Florida increased greater 
than any other state in the Union. 

The combined state and national 
bank statements show these remark- 
able figures: 

Number of banks June 30th, 1924, 
295; June 30th, 1925, 318; gain, 23. 

For the same period these figures 
apply: 

Total resources, $346,762,923.10— 
$658,335,232.31—gain in one year, 
$311,572,309.21. 

Gain in capital in one year, $3,234,- 
000. 

Gain in surplus and _ undivided 
profits in one year, $4,636,096.24. 

Gain in deposits in one year, $304,- 
145,590.79. 

This is about $1,000,000 a day in- 
crease in deposits. 

The state issued 320,524 automobile 
licenses for 1925; tags are being pre- 
pared for 500,000 for 1926. That’s one 
car for every two and one-fourth popu- 
lation. 


We produce $8,000,000 of eggs and 
poultry yearly and import $12,000,000, 
showing latitude for more poultry 
men. 

The United States crop expert 
places Florida’s corn crop for 1925 
at 12,500,000 bushels; cotton at 36,000 
bales; tobacco, 6,240,000 pounds; pea- 
nuts at 64,824,000 pounds. 

The truth is good enough for Flor- 
ida and if one seeks truth he can 
find it from reports of state and fed- 
eral institutions, from climatological 
reports, surveys made by mercantile 
agencies, and from any Chamber of 
Commerce in the state. 


The drain upon the nation’s timber 
supply, which is now believed to be 
four times the rate of timber re- 
growth, is a predominant domestic 
issue, and the American people must 
regard it as such until the rate of 
timber growth catches up with the 
rate* of consumption.—W. B. Greely, 
chief of Forest Service, U. S. D. A. 


= 

Hillsborough County’s girls’ and 
women’s club reported recently that 
they. had sold 36,000 dozen eggs dur- 


ing the. past year. 
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*How I Do An Exclusive 
Commission Business” 


By Ralph B. Clayberger, Head of C. Wilkinson’s Sons, in an Interview With Karl C. King 


What has become of the exclusive 
commission man, who gets business 
solely on the basis of service without 
putting money out to shippers? 


Many among the produce dealers 
whom I have met, and especially 
those of the East, insist that an ex- 
clusive commission business is a thing 
of the past. With the enormous 
growth of the fruit and vegetable 
shipping business, there has come a 
distinct need of big operating capital, 
and the terminal market dealer has 
been called upon to put his money 
in the deal. This is done either by 
outright purchase at shipping points, 
or by advancing for harvesting and 
packing a certain amount, which is 
then deductible from returns made. 

And so the exclusive commission 
man has been supplanted in a meas- 
ure by the big operator who has been 
willing to buy or advance liberally, 
but the commission man is as old as 
the trade itself and is not yet extinct. 
There still remain several notable ex- 
amples of such, and the demand for 
an exclusive commission agent will 
continue. It is probable that among 
the many houses of the East who 
claim to do an exclusive commission 
business, there is none adhering more 
strictly to the “Commission Exclu- 
sively” policy than C. Wilkinson’s 
Sons, of Philadelphia. 

Because so many have said that it 
cannot be done, I have asked Ralph 
B. Clayberger, who heads C. Wilkin- 
son’s Sons, how he does his exclusive 
commission business and what I give 
you here is what Mr. Clayberger be- 
lieves to be the reasons for his suc- 
cess. 

If we were to go back to the be- 
ginning of the experiences of this 
house, which is one of the oldest of 
the East, we would find plenty of 
instruction on “How to handle a big 
receiving business,’ and we would see 
that they, too, have handled the bus- 
iness in practically all ways, at times 
buying heavily. It has been only dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, since Mr. 
Clayberger came to the head of this 
concern, that they have adhered 
strictly to the commission business 
without putting money out to the 
growers. 

“The big essential with a commis- 
sion house,” says Mr. Clayberger, “is 
shippers’ confidence and one big thing 

in developing confidence among the 


shippers is an old established name, 
backed by years of fair dealing. When 
the shipper sends his goods into a 
terminal market to be sold on com- 
mission, he wants to know that he 
is shipping to an old house. Age 
doesn’t always signify strength, but 
I believe that a shipper likes to know 
that his commission merchant has 
been in business for a long time. They 
may not stop to reason it all out, but 
they conclude that the firm which 
has been handling shippers’ business 
for 10 or 25 years has proven both 
its reliability and its honesty. The 
firm which has been in business only 
a short time or which has lately 
changed its name or personnel, is at 
a disadvantage, although it may be 
just as responsible and capable as 
the older house, if its members have 
had the training of long experience. 
Imitation 

Imitation seems almost an instinct 
with human beings, in the - conduct 
of business as well as in personal 
habits and Mr. Clayberger gives this 
as another factor in building a com- 
mission business. Shippers seem just 
as susceptible to the influence of ex- 
ample as does the city flapper who 
bobs her hair because other girls do 
it. We see the principle working in 
business when one farmer buys a 
Ford because his neighbor has one, 
and we have seen a big truck manu- 
facturer taking advantage of this 
principle in advertisements, giving 
the names of numerous large con- 


‘ cerns using their make of truck. It 


is evident that the makers of White 
Trucks believe a big list of White 
users is a stronger argument than a 
lot of technical information about 
their truck. 


And so Mr. Clayberger has found 
that shippers like to know that other 
shippers are using his commission 
service before they give him their 
business. He says, “In soliciting new 
accounts and sometimes in corres- 
ponding with old shippers, I have 
found it effective to let the shipper 
know something ~ about -the -other 
business which we handle. I encour- 
age the shipper‘ to check up on us 
from every angle, but i have found 
the angle he most prefers is other 
shippers. We are always glad to give 
names of our old shippers to new ones 
and ask them to write direct for in- 
formation on our service, When a 


shipper assures himself that others 
are risking their business with us, 
then he is glad to do likewise. 

Good Will 

“Good will is always considered an 
asset to business, but in no line is it 
more essential than in receiving fruits 
and vegetables on commission. If we 
were to lose the good will which the 
house has built in the shipping sec- 
tions during the last 60 years, our 
business would be worthless. Good 
will means everything to the exclu- 
sive commission dealer and must not 
be sacrificed for profit on any in- 
dividual deal. I would rather handle a 
man’s shipments for a whole season 
without profit, than have him say he 
did not get satisfactory service. This 
is not a matter of sentiment, but a 
matter of good business. If we are 
to get more business from his sec- 
tion, we must make him a booster 
instead of a knocker.” 

Advertising 

Mr. Clayberger is a firm believer 
in advertising and is rather particular 
about the kind of advertising he puts 
out. Of course he will tell you that 
the best advertisement is a satisfied 
shipper, but he doesn’t stop at this. 
He knows good advertising copy, and 
takes an interest in his campaign, 
both direct by mail, and in the trade 
press. He doesn’t believe in spasmodic 
advertising for he knows results are 
cumulative rather than immediate. 
Once a year he makes a definite ad- 
vertising appropriation for his trade 
paper campaign and uses the same 
space each week throughout the 
year, with very little variation in 
style. He changes copy regularly, but 
makes it all conform to one style 
which he says he has found effective 
through years of trial. He assumes a 
personal attitude in the copy and 
talks about service. 

If you ask him about the success 
of his advertising he will take you to 
his files and show you a big stack of 
letters each containing specific men- 
tion of his advertising, such as the 
following, which came in two weeks 
ago from a big growers’ association: 

“We have been reading your ad- 
vertising in ‘The Packer’ for severel 
weeks and feel that you. are the house 
we want to represent us on the Phil- 
adelphia market.” 


Personal Element 
The personal element in business 
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is stressed, but Mr. Clayberger be- 
lieves it is not necessary to maintain 
expensive men out in the shipping 
sections for the solicitation of busi- 
ness. He has not had.a man on the 
road for years, and he himself makes 
very few trips out into the shipping 
sections. He prefers to stay close to 
his business, watching closely the 
selling, and inject the personality in- 
to his daily service rather than into 
the solicitation of new business. The 
result is a good record for keeping 
business after once started and very 
few complaints. 

In maintaining shippers’ confidence 
correspondence is a big factor. The 
letters which go out from the firm 
of C. Wilkinson’s Sons, show a will- 
ingness to give information in de- 
tail. The shipper may be a busy man, 
but he likes to read good letters 
from his marketing connections, even 
if they are long. It seems to pay to 
tell him in detail about the sale of 
his produce, about condition and qual- 
ity on arrival, about other commodi- 
ties, ete. 

Promptness is practiced as a mat- 
ter of course. No letter is left un- 
answered for more than 24 hours, 
and the returns on shipments are al- 
ways sent on day of sale. If the sale 
is delayed, the shipper is notified of 
the reason, so that he will under- 
stand the short delay in receiving 
his money. 

Little details such as neatness are 
given attention. Soiled or miswritten 
letters are rewritten. To impress a 
shipper with trade standing corre- 
spondence must assume a certain 
dignity which is gained only by the 
use of good paper and good stenog- 
raphers. 

The commission men are sometimes 
put to disadvantage by radical slumps 
in the market. “Early this spring,” 
says Mr. Clayberger, “We secured 
the account of a large vegetable ship- 
per on the Pacific Coast and he sent 
us two cars of Iceberg lettuce as 
the first shipment. Just before the 
lettuce landed in Philadelphia, the 
market took a decline to an abnor- 
mally low level, and our returns to 
the shipper were necessarily disap- 
pointing. In this particular instance, 
the shipper was a large operator who 
was fully aware of the condition in 
the market and he came back at us 
with another good shipment, but such 
occasions are often difficult to ex- 
plain to smaller shippers. 

“Of course over a period of time 
there will be advances which will off- 
set these declines. The shipper who is 
shipping regularly will come out 
ahead in balancing the pleasant sur- 


prises against the disappointments.” 
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Watch the Little Things 

It is the little thing that counts 
in building the confidence that is es- 
sential to an exclusive commission 
business. A little mishap in figuring 
returns, mismailing, delay and other 
little things must be watched close- 
ly, for any such mistake will destroy 
more confidence than can be built in 
six months of good selling. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that in watching the little things, the 
big things, such as the sales force, 
can be given less attention. In the 
long run, the price returned is the 
barometer of success and the big 
shippers especially watch the prices, 
“It is very essential,” Mr. Clayberger 
agrees, “‘that the selling at the depot 
be done by an expert man who will 
be absolutely fair to every shipper.” 

In handling a commission business 
the shipment of one man cannot be 
juggled against the shipment of an- 
other man, in a way that is possible 
when the goods are purchased f. o. b. 
The salesmen cannot quote a low 
price on one line of stuff just to get 
a buyer to take another kind of stuff 
at a high price. The commission man 
must remember that he is selling for 
probably a dozen different shippers 
every morning. 

“Another confidence builder” he 
adds, “is the assurance that goods 
handled on commission will not come 
into competition with goods owned. 
We, therefore, have found it well to 
impress the shipper with the word 
‘exclusive.’ We positively do not buy 
or advance money and this makes it 
easy for us to be entirely fair and 
honest with every shipper. The ship- 
per likes to know this.” 

After all, it is evident that person- 
ality in business is the dominating 
factor in building shipper confidence. 
The business of C. Wilkinson’s Sons 
could not continue without Ralph B. 
Clayberger, just the same as a phy- 
sician’s practice could not be handled 
by a substitute physician. Mr. Clay- 
berger is a trade worker with a 
broad scope of activities in the local 
trade and also in the national trade. 
He follows closely the development 
of the industry on a national scale, 
and works closely with the national 
organizations. 


He finds much good to be derived 


from the various trade organizations - 


including the National League of 
Commission Merchants, of which he 
was president during the 1917 term 
and also president of the local branch 
League for three consecutive years. 
As a director and publicity chairman 
of The Boosters and director of the 
Philadelphia Produce Credit and Col- 
lection Bureau, he has been an earn- 
est worker for the welfare of the 


local trade. Aside from these organi- 
zations he holds memberships in The 
International Apple Shippers Associa- 
tion, American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers Association, Melon Distribu- 
tors Association, New York Fruit Ex- 
change, Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Philadelphia Per- 
ishable Carlot Receivers Association. 


BUSINESS MANAGER OF 
FLORIDA FRUITS AND 
FLOWERS PASSES AWAY 


Mr. W. E. Maynard, business man- 
ager of Florida Fruits and Flowers, 
passed away on December 6th at the 
Gordon Keller Hospital at Tampa 
after an illness of several weeks. Mr. 
Maynard was a graduate of the Michi- 
gan School of Agriculture and was 
recognized as one of the foremost 
authorities on landscape gardening 
and horticulture in the United States 
and was becoming widely known in 
his adopted state of Florida for the 
work which he was doing in the flori- 
cultural and _ horticultural circles. 
Mr. Maynard had been secretary of 
the Florida Banana Growers’ Associa- 
tion and also of the Florida State 
Florists’ Association, and was an hon- 
orary member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Gardeners. He had been 
in the publishing business for twenty 
years. He was for many years editor 
of the “Gardeners Chronicle of 
America’, and on coming to Florida 
he became business manager of Flori- 
da Fruits and Flowers. Mr. Maynard 
leaves a large number of friends in 
his adopted state as well as in the 
north. He was a Mason and an Elk. 
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Merry Christmas 


and 
Healthy New Year 


O more than merely wish 

your friends a healthy, 
happy New Year. Make ita 
healthy New Year. Remember 
that the germs of tuberculosis 
are everywhere. You, your 
family, friends and strangers 
alike, are constantly threatened 
by this dread disease. There is Rs ) 
only one sure escape. That is to \ = x LEP Jehs0 


VALgNTIAG 
stamp out tuberculosis entirely. 


It can be stamped out. The 
organized warfare carried on by the tuberculosis 
crusade has cut the tuberculosis death rate in 
half. Only one dies now where two died be- 
fore. Christmas Seals helped to save the other 


life, for the sale of Christmas Seals finances the 
tuberculosis associations. 


Merry Christmas 


Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many as you ace aT) 
can. They are the sturdy little guardians of your Png sat ce 
Merry Christmas and Healthy New Year. ee 


Christmas Seal 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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County Map of Florida 









A number of out of state readers 
of The Citrus Industry who are un- 
acquainted with the geographical 
divisions of the state have requested 
The Citrus Industry to print a map 
showing the various counties in ord- 
er that they might the better be able 
to familiarize themselves with local- + 
ities frequently mentioned in the 
magazine. The accompanying map s 
shows the various counties of the \ 
state and very excellently serves the A 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Some citrus fruit is probably pro- 
duced in every county of the state, 
and is produced in commercial quantities in all of the 
peninsular counties. The bulk of the crop, however, is 
produced in the central counties of the peninsular sec- 
tions, extending from the Atlantic coast to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The heaviest citrus producing counties -are in 
the order named, Polk, Orange, Lake, Hillsborough, 
Pinellas and the Indian river counties of the east coast, 
St. Lucie and Brevard. From Marion and Volusia, on 
the north of the commercial citrus belt, to Dade county 
on the lower East coast, and Lee on the lower Gulf yy 
coast, citrus growing is the largest single agricultural at Se 7" 
industry of all counties with the exception of Glades Qe ESS 
and Okeechobee. ee 

In the section above indicated the great bulk of 
round oranges, grapefruit and tangerines is produced. Satsuma growing is confined largely to 
the counties in the extreme western end of the state in which section heavy plantings of groves 
have been made in recent years with largely increased production and sale each year. Bay, Wal- 
ton, Washington, Holmes and Jackson counties have been the center of much activity in satsuma 
plantings, while smaller acreage is being developed in adjacent counties. 

Since the accompanying map was made, Indian River and Martin counties, the latter named 
after Florida’s present governor, have been created from a part of St. Lucie and Palm Beach coun- 
ties on the east coast. In these new counties much of the celebrated Indian river fruit is produced. 
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Career of Florida Agricul- 
tural College 


Agriculture is both a science and 
an art. In the early days of the na- 
tion it was mostly an art. Before 
the Morrill Act establishing the 
Land Grant Colleges was passed by 
Congress on July 2, 1862, and signed 
by President Lincoln, farmers and 
those interested in the agricultural 
pursuits depended on their own 
knowledge, ingenuity, and resource- 
fulness to become successful. 

Under the terms of the Morrill Act 
certain public lands were donated to 
the various states, the income from 
which was to be used for the purpose 
of establishing colleges which would 
gather and disseminate to students 
the best agricultural information ob- 
tainable. 

In 1870 the Legislature of Flor- 
ida, by an act entitled “An Act to 
Establish the Florida Agricultural 
College,” accepted the Federal grant 
under the conditions of the Morrill 
Act and entered into a contract with 
the United States Government to 
erect and keep in repair all buildings 
necessary for the use of the institu- 
tion. 

In 1872 a supplementary act was 
passed by the State Legislature and 
the state received 90,000 acres of 
land.. The proceeds from the sale 
of this land were invested in “The 
Agricultural College Fund” bonds. 

In 1873 a site for the college was 
selected in Alachua County, but 
nothing further was done. In 1875 
the college was located at Eua Gallie, 
and a temporary college “edifice” was 
erected. However, no _ educational 
work was accomplished there, and in 
1878 the trustees decided to remove 
the college: In 1883 the committee 
appointed by the Board to select a 
suitable location decided on Lake 
City, where 100 acres of land and 
$15,000 had been pledged the col- 
lege. 

Upon the completion of the main 
building in 1884 the doors were 
thrown open to students, and from 
that date there has been a steady in- 
crease in its efficiency and useful- 
ness, 


The Second Morrill Act which 
granted more funds to the state col- 
leges was passed by Congress in 
1890, and the Nelson amendment to 
the Morrill Act was passed June 30, 
1907, making available more funds. 

In 1903 the Florida Legislature 
passed an act changing the name of 


the Florida Agricultural College to 
the University of Florida, and this 
university lasted for two years. The 
Buckman Bill, passed by the Legis- 
lature of 1904-05, abolished this and 
a number of other state institutions 
and established in their stead the 
“University of the State of Florida” 
and the “Florida Female College.” 

During the scholastic year 1905-06 
the work of the University was car- 
ried on at Lake City and it was then 
moved to its present location in 
Gainesville. 

The University in 1910 adopted the 
organization and nomenclature rec- 
ommended by the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, and the 
College of Agriculture became a dis- 
tinct division of the work of the 
University. 

In June 15, 1915, the college facul- 
ty, Experiment Station, and Exten- 
sion Division were combined under 
the name College of Agriculture. 

In 1906-07 five students were en- 
rolled in agriculture, and the “Ag” 
student was looked on as a cracker 
with no culture and but little grey 
matter. This sentiment has under- 
gone a rapid and thorough change, 
however, and during the year 1923- 
24, 133 regular and 145 short-course 
and vocational students were en- 
rolled. 

Experiment Station 

There are now and always have 
been a number of agricultural prob- 
lems that need solving. It is mani- 
festly impossible for every farmer 
to have an experimental plot on his 
farm. So the idea of having a state 
agricultural experiment station has 
been adopted in an effort to have the 
most serious problems of farming in 
each state investigated by experts. 

On March 2, 1887, Congress passed 
the Hatch Act which appropriated 
certain funds to the agricultural col- 
lege of each state to be used for the 
establishment and maintenance of an 
agricultural experiment station. The 
first of these funds was to be avail- 
able on the first of October that 
same year. 

As a result, late in the year 1887 
and early in 1888 the Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station was es- 
tablished in connection with the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, which was then 
located at Lake City. 

On March 16, 1906, Congress 
passed the Adams Act, which appro- 


priated more moneys each year for 
use by the agricultural experiment 
stations. In December, 1906, and the 
first three months of 1907, the Flori- 
da Agricultural Experiment Station 
was moved from Lake City to Gaines- 
ville, where the College of Agricul- 
ture had been transferred the pre- 
ceding year in connection with the 
establishment of the present Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

From the very small appropriation 
and the staff of less than a half- 
dozen members in the early years of 
its existence, the Florida Agricultu- 
ral Experiment Station has grown 
until at present it has an appropria- 
tion of thousands of dollars per year 
and has a staff of 42 members, and 
several others to be appointed soon, 
It is conducting 112 different lines of 
agricultural investigations. 

Reasearch work is being conducted 
in animal industry and dairying, 
chemistry and fertilizers, grass and 
forage crops, insect and disease con- 
trol, cotton variety and boll weevil 
control, home economics, diseases of 
animals, citrus variety and rootstock 
and other horticultural problems, in- 
cluding a study of pecans. Farm man- 
agement investigations will be start- 
ed in the near future. 

Bulletins and reports are issued 
from time to time giving results of 
accomplished work. 

Recommendations by experiment 
station workers are made only after 
thorough tests have proved them 
sound. Opinions and theories are kept 
in the background and results of 
actual tests do the talking. 


Farmers of Florida in areas simi- 
lar to the Williston and surrounding 
territory in Levy County will find the 
new Experiment Station bulletin 175 
of interest. It deals with ‘Factors 
Affecting Farm Profits in the Wiillis- 
ton Area.”’ Copies may be had free 
by addressing the Director, Experi- 
ment Station, Gainesville, Fla. 


Empty wagons make the most 
noise; idle lands grow most of the 
weeds and sandspurs. 


Florida is good poultry country; 
the best locations being those that 
have both air and water drainage. 


A good permanent pasture is Na- 
ture’s self-feeder. 
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We will gladly spray a 
tree for any grower who 
would like to see what 
VOLCK will do in his 
own grove, better still, ar- 
range to try it on five or 
ten acres. Our best sales- 
man is a VOLCK-sprayed 
tree. 
























Spraying in the Covina section, Southern 
California, where VOLCK has solved 
the Black Scale problem, and has 
practically revolutionized pest control 
methods thruout the entire area 
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VOLCK Repeats California 


Success in Florida 


VOLCK has been used for several seasons in 
the Citrus groves of Southern California 
with remarkable results. Thousands of acres 
have been sprayed—and cleaned up—by its 
application. Even the so-called “resistant 
scales,” which had previously resisted all 
efforts at control, have been absolutely 
conquered by this new and improved type 
of oil spray. 


And now—after a year’s commercial use on 
an extensive acreage in Florida—VOLCK has 
repeated its California success, and has in- 
troduced an entirely new standard of citrus 
insect pest control. It has proven amazingly 
successful against all varieties of scale, and 
other insect pests, including White Fly, Red 
Spider, Rust Mite, Mealy Bug, etc. 


Here’s the secret of VOLCK’S extraordinary 
results—it is the only spray on the market 
that can be applied in sufficient dosage to 
givea real clean-up of the pests — adults, 
eggs, young, and crawlers—without burning 
or injury to fruit or foliage. 


VOLCK properly applied to the trees gives 
95% to 100% kill in one application—some- 


W. W. THOMAS, Manager 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
807 Orlando Bank and Trust Building 
Orlando, Florida 





thing entirely new to the field of citrus pest 
control. 


As a result trees are not only cleaned up, 
but stay clean for a long time. Ordinary 
pests do not come in rapidly from adjoin- 
ing unsprayed groves. The chief source of 
re-infestation is the unkilled scale. that re- 
main on the trees. A thoro clean-up retards 
re-infestation and greatly prolongs the re- 
sults of the spraying. 


Effective control has heretofore been unsat- 
isfactory because it was not safe to use the 
oil in killing dosages—the safe dosage of 
1% was insufficient to kill the adults and 
the eggs- When the oil was combined with 
bordeaux for melanose, the friendly fungi 
were killed along with the pest, and the un- 
killed scale, unchecked, multiplied quickly. 
This made repeated oil spraying necessary, 
with much spray damage and shadowing of 
fruit. VOLCK, however, with its very com- 
plete kill of the pests and its wide margin 
of safety, has ended this double problem 
of rapid re-infestation and damage from 
the spray. 







O. R. BLOIS, Entomologist 
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Plant Quarantine Act 


Extract from Annual Report of William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture 


The plant quarantine act of 1912 
is undoubtedly one of the most use- 
ful laws ever enacted by Congress in 
the interest of American agriculture 
and forestry. In view of certain mis- 
understandings with respect to some 
of the many features of control be- 
ing exercised under this act, it seems 
desirable to present a brief state- 
ment of its purpose and the broad 
protective powers under it which are 
being exercised. 

The main purpose of the act is to 
prevent, so far as possible, further 
inroads of foreign insect pests and 
diseases of plants by controlling or 
prohibiting the entry of any plant or 
plant product which may be the ve- 
hicle for the introduction of such 
pests. Aside from certain minor ef- 
forts by one or two States, no con- 
trol over such entry of foreign pests 
had been exercised prior to 1972 2, with 
the result that a veritable st?eam of 
new pests was entering this country 
and becoming established. The large 
development in world commerce in 
plants, fruits, and vegetables during 
the last 30 years has greatly increas- 
ed the danger of such introductions 
of pests. The increasing entry of such 
products from Asia, Africa, and other 
remote regions led to the entry of 
many pests absolutely unknown, and 
hence impossible to guard against, 
such as the chestnut blight, citrus 


canker, Japanese beetle, and oriental 
fruit worm. 


As illustrating the rate of entry 
of such enemies, no less than six new 
major pests gained entry and estab- 
lishment during the four years im- 


mediately preceding 1912. These are 
the oriental fruit worm, Japanese 
beetle, citrus canker, potato wart, 
European corn borer, and camphor 
scale. These and plant enemies earlier 
introduced now represent the more 
important pests of agriculture and 
forestry in this country and involve 
annual losses to farm crops which 
have been conservatively estimated 
at upward of $1,000,000,000. Most 
of these pests are now thoroughly es- 
tablished and widespread in_ the 
United States. Some of the more re- 
cently introduced ones, however, have 
still such limited distribution or local 
fcothold as to make it desirable, un- 
der any reasonable expenditure, to 
hold them in check and prevent their 
spread as long as practicable. The 
importance of such new pests is in- 
dicated in some measure by the fact 
that Congress in now making annual 
appropriations for their control, pre- 
vention of spread, and in some in- 
stances eradication, of sums totaling 
upward of $2,500,000. Such control 
within the United States of new plant 
enemies or diseases is the second im- 
portant object provided for in the 
act. 


There has been much misrepresen- 
tation and misunderstanding relative 
to the exercise of the admittedly 
large quarantine and control powers 
under the act, and the statement, 
which has been widely circulated, that 
the exercise of such powers is en- 
tirely controlled by a small independ- 
ent group within the department has 
no basis. To prevent any such indiv- 


idual or arbitrary action, the act 
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provides for an administrative board 
to be appointed by the Secrtary of 
Agriculture from the personnel of the 
three important bureaus of the de- 
partment dealing directly with the 
farm and forest resources of the Na- 
tion. This provision unites the Bu- 
reaus of Entomology, Plant Industry, 
and Forestry as the administrators 
of the act, advisory to the Secretary. 
To further safeguard the exercise of 
these powers, the act is mandatory in 
requiring that, prior to the issuance 
of any quarantine or restrictive or- 
der, a public hearing shall be held 
at which any person interested shall 
have opportunity to be heard. 

The need for taking measures— 
drastic if necessary—to protect 
American agriculture from the de- 
vastation of additional foreign pests 
and diseases is universally admitted. 
It follows that some competent body 
must make the determinations with 
respect to the necessary restrictions 
and safeguards. Congress has placed 
that- responsibility on the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Certainly this department, with its 
hundreds of specialists in the fields 
of plant production, insect enemies, 
and diseases of plants, would seem to 
be the proper agency for making such 
decisions. 

Before adopting the present gen- 
eral policy of restricting the entry of 
foreign plants to horticultural, edu- 
cational, and scientific needs, the de- 
partment gave seven years’ trial to 
the system of unlimited entry under 
foreign inspection and certification, 


Continued on next page 
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Plant Police Protect Produc- 
ers From Pesky Pests 


The police of a city guard its peo- 
ple against property loss and help 
preserve their safety. The farmers 
of Florida also have a body of police 
to help them protect their crops a- 
gainst the horde of thieves rogues 
and desperadoes in the form of in- 
sects and diseases which take a toll 
of millions of dollars annually and 
would take a much larger booty but 
for the efforts to combat them and 
to keep their kind from entering 
and spreading in the state. 

The State Plant Board, which has 
headquarters at Gainesville, was cre- 
ated by the Act of the Legislature, 
approved April 30, 1915. The Act 
superceded the former nursery in- 
spection act and enlarged the work 
to an appreciable extent. The Act 
provided that the members of the 
Board of Control should also consti- 
tute the Plant Board. The Board 
held its first meeting at Jacksonville 
on May 4, 1915. The immediate prob- 
lem was the citrus canker. 

On May 10, another meeting was 
held and the work was divided into 
departments, as follows: Citrus Cank- 
er Department, Nursery Inspection 
Department, Department of Entomol- 
ogy and Pathology. Subsequently, 
another department was created, that 
of Port and Railway Inspection. In 
1919, by legislative enactment (Bee 
Disease Act) the department of Apia- 
ry Inspection and Bee Disease Erad- 
ication was created, making it in- 
cumbent on the Plant Board to carry 
out the provisions of the Act. 

The citrus canker eradication de- 


partment has had charge of the cit- 
rus grove inspection work and the 
citrus canker eradication. 


The nursery inspection department 
has charge of the inspection of nur- 
sery stock, i. e. all woody perennials 
including palms and banana plants. 

The department of entomology has 
made identifications of various in- 
sects collected by the field inspectors, 
chiefly of the nursery inspection and 
port and railway inspection depart- 
ments. It is upon the report of the 
entomologist that quarantines on 
nurseries are based. 


The department of pathology has 
carried on extensive laboratory activ- 
ities in connection with the organism 
causing citrus canker. During the 
past year this department has also 
carried on an extensive survey of the 
cocoanut bud rot appearance on the 
lower East Coast. 

The port and railway inspection 
department, now known as the quar- 
antine department, has maintained a 
close watch on plants and plant prod- 
ucts entering the state from other 
states and countries to prevent for- 
eign plant pests from being intro- 
duced. Florida has enough already. 
The apiary inspection department, 
created in 1919, has charge of bee- 
keeping activities, especially the in- 
spection for diseases. 

In all its work, the Plant Board is 
a regulatory body with police author- 
ity. Its chief function is the control, 
eradication and prevention of loss by 


plant pests. 





PLANT QUARANTINE ACT 
Continued from page 24 


with such reexamination of the im- 
ported material as was possible at 
destination in the United States. That 
this system was fairly tried out there 
is no question, and its failure was 
clearly indicated by the startling rec- 
ord of pest intreceptions with such 
imported material, and still more by 
the realization that such interceptions 
under the conditions of reinspection 
possible in this country, necessarily 
represented only a small part of what 
was actually coming in. 

Under the policy of restricted entry 
no plant or class of plants’is embar- 
goed, but any plant may be brought 
in for any of the essential purposes 
indicated above, under the safer in- 
spection and control methods which 
are possible with limited imports. 


The importations of restricted or so- 
called “embargoed” plants during the 
six-year period, 1919 to 1925, total- 
ed nearly 50,000,000 plants, and, as 
indicating the liberality of entry un- 
der these provisions, it may be noted, 
for example, that there have been 
thus imported 80,000 rose plants, rep- 
resenting over 2,000 different varie- 
ties, 1,000 different varieties of glad- 
ioli, and about 1,700 different dahlias. 


Your county and home demonstra- 
tion agents keep a supply of farm 
and home bulletins on hand for free 
distribution. 





Turn about is fair play. Feed a 
good cow today and she will feed you 
tomorrow. 


Banking young citrus trees is good 
and cheap insurance against cold. 
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Inspiration and perspiration ac- 
complish wonders—one without the 
other is not so effective. 
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mention The Citrus Industry. 
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The Chinch Bug on St. Aug:- 
ustine Grass Lawns 


St. Augustine grass is one of the 
most popular grasses for lawns in 
Florida, as it grows well in both sun 
and shade and by making a heavy 
mat which crowds out weeds, is a 
cheap lawn to maintain. With the 
exception of cinch bugs it is very 
free from insect depredations. But 
chinch bugs are a very severe pest 
and if not checked will often kill 
out a lawn completely. 

This insect is a small bug about 
an eighth of an inch long. The adults 
are black; the young are a reddish 
brown color. The grass on an infest- 
ed lawn turns brown in patches and if 
it is not promptly treated may die 
out completely. Around the dead 
brown spots will be a circle of grass 
which has turned yellow. It is 
in this circle rather than in the dead 
center that the bugs are working. 

An infested lawn should not be 
mowed too closely. It should be kept 
well watered. Chinch bugs are sub- 
ject to a fungous disease which 
thrives better where moisture con- 
ditions are best. 

Like all true bugs the insect does 


By J. R. Watson 


its damage by sucking the juices from 
the plant and therefore cannot be 
killed by stomach poisons, but only by 
contact insecticides. Among the 
strongest of these is calcium cyan- 
ide, a black dust. It is a very strong 
insecticide and in using it certain 
precautions must be employed or the 
grass may be burned. The most im- 
portant of these is that the grass 
must be perfectly dry. It must be put 
on in the middle of the day after the 
dew has evaporated and with a bright 
clear sky, so that there will be little 
danger of rain wetting the grass be- 
fore the cyanide has dissipated its 
strength. The cyanide must be appli- 
ed very evenly to the grass and it 
is best to take an old broom and 
sweep the grass immediately after 
application. This brushes most of the 
cyanide off of the green leaves down 
into the mat of dead leaves and stems 
near the ground. This serves a double 
purpose of preventing burning of the 
green leaves and getting the cyanide 
down where the bugs are. 

Cyanide is a violent poison and 
one working with it should keep to 





- Seedling Oranges As A 


the windward of the dust. Cans con- 
taining the material should be open- 
ed only where there is good ventila- 
tion. 

Other good insecticides are the 
nicotine sulphate-lime dusts. These 
can be purchased already mixed or 
one can make his own by thoroly 
mixing 93 pounds of hydrated lime 
with 7% pounds of nicotine sulphate. 
This dust should be applied evenly 
over the lawn, but no burning will 
ensue if one happens to get it strong- 
er in some spots than others. This 
should be put on thick enough so 
that the grass looks somewhat whit- 
ish. 

A fairly good dust may be made 
by mixing finely ground tobacco dust 
with an equal weight of hydrated 
lime. 

The lawn may also be treated with 
a solution of nicotine sulphate, us- 
ing for this purpose one pint of nico- 
tine sulphate to 100 gollons of water. 
To make the material spread better 
it is best to put into the water five or 
six pounds of whale oil or laundry 
soap or a pound of calcium casenate. 





W indbreak 


Falfarias, Texas. 
The Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Florida. 
Mr. Editor: 


In the past you have several times 
favored me with very valuable in- 
formation. Here I am again with 
questions, not answered in any of 
the government bulletins. 

I have read that in Florida there 


are some orange trees about 60. 


years old. They are the result of the 
planting of the kernels of sweet or- 
anges, and without grafting have 
yielded sweet oranges and do yet, 
perhaps not as large as the grafted, 
fruit. I am under the impression also, 
that they do not come into bearing as 
early as the grafted fruit on sour 
stock. 

I have a nice young grove of Flor- 
ida grafted fruit, which is bearing 
some after planting 2 years and 8 
months. 

I do not think of a better wind 
break than a hedge of orange trees 


planted 15 feet apart and would 
like to plant good choice sweet or- 
ange seeds in preference to sour 
stock. 

Would you favor me with some 
information on this subject. A line 
in your paper will be sufficient, I 
think it will interest other citrus 
men also. 

Many thanks for past favors. 

Yours truly, 
F. A. Gartner. 


Many old seedling orange groves in 
Florida have attained an age of fifty 
or sixty years and are still bearing. 
These groves produce fruit of good 
quality and yield abundantly. How- 
ever, seedling trees are slow in com- 
ing into bearing and produce as a 
rule smaller fruit than budded trees. 
For this reason no new plantings of 
seedlings are being made in Florida. 

A hedge of seedling orange trees 
planted as you suggest would doubt- 
less prove an excellent windbreak 


but you probably could not count 
upon securing much fruit from them 
under eight or ten years.—(Ed) 


Neither drouth nor famine nor 
pestilence has showed itself in Flor- 
ida this year. For all of which we 
should truly give thanks. 


“COULD BETTER FERTILIZER BE 
MADE WE WOULD MAKE IT” 
Get Dec. 1 price list mixed fertilizers 
“SIMON PURE and GEM BRANDS” 
now ready. QUALITY first, Fair 
prices. Also insecticides, sprayers, 
dusters and dusts. E. O. PAINTER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY, Jackson- 

ville, Fla. 


Hunting and Fishiag 


is a monthly magazine 


HUNTING 
FISHING 
: information 
6 revolvers, 


able 
bout guns, 
fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best 
places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in 
a sporting magazine, 
only $1.00 for THREE 
WHOLE YEARS, or 
send 25c in ‘stamps 
or coin for six months 
trial. 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
303 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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Spending Money Wisely 
Does Not Mean Deny- 


ing Ourselves 
By Spuds Johnson 


The other day I visited a fellow 
farmer in an adjoining county and 
happened to be at his home at meal 
time. Of course I was invited to 
have dinner, so I sat down to the 
table with the family. The man is a 
prosperous farmer and probably one 
of the richest in his community. But 
a surprising thing was that the fam- 
ily did not even have enough silver- 
ware and china to set a complete 
table. Yes, I’ll grant that it is an al- 
most unbelievable statement, but it 
is the absolute truth. 

Ever since I have been big enough 
to remember I have always thought 
of farm families having plenty to 
eat, and plenty of dishes. But it is 
a surprising fact that some farm 
families even in this period of pros- 
perity lack some of the essentials of 
the well equipped home. 

It seems to me that the farmers 
should have some kind of definite plan 
for spending our crop money. We 
should of course plan to deposit some 
of it in the Sank and on a savings ac- 
count, and not spend all we make. 


However, we should make arrange- 
ments to have some of the finer 
things of life which every civilized 
family is entitled to. 

Not only should we have good sil- 
verware and plenty of dishes, but we 
should also provide some of the com- 
forts of life for our families, par- 
ticularly our wives and daughters. 
The women do a surprising amount 
of work in the old fashioned kitchens 
and we should try to make this work 
as light for them as possible. 

And in addition, we should have 
some good reading matter for our 
children, our wives and ourselves. A 
certain definite sum, say not less 
than $20 a year, should be spent for 
farm papers, newspapers, magazines 
and books. We are cheating not only 
ourselves but also our families when 
we fail to provide this. 


Spending the crop money wisely 
might well be the subject of con- 
siderable thought on our parts. It 
is often better to spend wisely than 
to not spend at all. 





CHASE AND COMPANY 
TO SUPPLY MARKET 
DATA BY RADIO 


Chase and Company of Orlando, 
Florida, pioneer fruit and market- 
ing agency of the state is supplying 
the Winter Park radio station with 
daily citrus market information by 
broadcasting. 

The following announcement dat- 
ed December 3rd. has been issued 
by Chase and Company: 

Some weeks age we announced 
that Chase & Co. would furnish the 
Winter Park Radio Station with daily 
citrus market information. 

The Broadcasting Station at Win- 
ter Park has just increased its power 
to 500 watts and is now operating 
nightly. The call letters are W DB O 
and the wave length is 240 meters. 

The market reports will be broad- 
casted every night at 7:30 P. M. EST 
sharp, excepting Sundays. 

Chase & Co. would be glad to hear 
from anyone who receives these mar- 
ket reports. 

Yours very truly, 
CHASE & COMPANY 


When writing advertisers please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


“We would prefer to have small or- 
chardists club together and order by 
the half barrel or barrel at prices 
which are one-half or less than one- 
half the price of similar quantities in 
small orders,” says a supply firm. 
Another advantage of cooperation. 


The Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
undertaken a nation-wide study of 
forest taxation to determine the ef- 
fect of the present tax laws on re- 
forestation and timber holdings, and 
the conditions that must be met in 
any effort to readjust tax laws to be 
fair to landowners and public treas- 
uries. 


Oats are a non-perishable crop, 
and in years of poor market can 
often be held over and sold later at 
a better market. They should be well 
protected from mice and rats while 
in storage. 


The total mileage of surfaced roads 
in the United States is nearing the 
half million mark. This is approxi- 
mately one mile surfaced in every 
six miles of public throughfares. 


Tall oaks from little acorns grow, 
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and the Forest Service of the United 
has found that taller and sturdier 
oaks from larger acorns grow. An- 
other instance where good seed pays. 


A great number of devastating for- 
est fires are often caused each fall 
by hunters. These fires destroy not 
only valuable timber but also many 
game animals, and thereby defeat the 
plans of the hunters themselves. 


aa prices 
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Cuts both sides of 


° Does not, 
limb-- bruise bark 


Most powerful pruners 
made. Used throughout 
world. All styles, all 
sizes. Shipped postpaid. 
rite for booklet. 

m@ Rhodes Mfg. Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
310 S. Division Ave. 


RHODES’ 
Double Cut 
LL 


Bown Buys Any 


WITTE ——— 
Up to 10 H-P. 


The Ideal Engine for 
FRUIT FAR Use! & 
Uses Kerosene, Gasoline, , 
Distillate - Oil or Gas. = 
ai with ce ar 
trouble-proof Ww ico ——— 
Magneto, speed and 
er regulator and t ~s ™ 
thng governor. Simplest and cheapest to operate. 


FREE BIG NEW $2252 ‘0% #-P.—all styles. The 


one-profit engine. Sold on easy 


_ ENGINE BOOK THIRTY © DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Write for my new illustrated engine book—sent absolute- 
ly Free. eto’ on to you, Or,if interested, ask for 
our Log and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig or Pum 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
3827 witte Building, - = KANSAS CITY, MO. 
3827 Empire Building, - + PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Business by Mail 


60 pages of vital business facts and 


figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 

7,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 

Write for your FREE copy. 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


W35POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 
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Citrus League Gives Cost of Handling 
Oranges and Lemons 


Florida citrus growers will be in- 
terested in comparing the following 
estimate of costs of picking, pack- 
ing and hauling in California with 
their own costs for these items. The 
following estimate was printed in 
the California Citrograph: 


Somewhat detailed report on the 
costs of handling oranges and lemons 
from the tree to the car, has recent- 
ly been compiled in the offices of the 
California Citrus League and sent 
out to members by Secretary F. O. 
Wallschlaeger. 

The figures are for the seasons 
1923-24 and 1924-25,-based on re- 
ports from about 40 lemon associa- 
tions and approximately 60 orange 
packing associations. They show that 
there has been an increase of one- 
tenth of a cent packed box in the 
average cost of picking, hauling and 
packing oranges and a decrease of 
$.038 a box in the average cost of 
picking, hauling and packing lemons 
last season over the costs for the pre- 
vious year. 

The averages for the two seasons 
are given as follows: 


Oranges Lemons 
"23-24 "24-25 ’23-24 °24-25 
$.139 $.141 $.438 $.411 
044 .044 .063 .061 
-588 .587 .954 .945 


Picking 
Hauling 
Packing 

$.771 $.772 $1.455 $1.417 

No attempt has been made to pre- 
sent analyses of the figures, but they 
are presented comparably in detail 
for the two seasons for the associa- 
tions reporting. The reason why there 
has been a slight increase in the ave- 
rage cost of handling oranges is at- 
tributed in part to the extra cost of 
handling the fruit this year owing to 
frost conditions. Greater care had to 
be exercised in separating and that 
offset lowered costs in other direc- 
tions. 

Oranges 

The 60 reporting orange associa- 
tions shipped a total of 5,102,943 
packed boxes this year, and 7,047,913 
last year. The reporting lemon houses 
handled 2,813,435 boxes this year 
and 3,206,044 last year. 

The figures show that it is not al- 
ways the association handling the 
greatest volume of fruit which re- 
ports the lowest per unit cost. Of 
course allowance must be made for 
a dissimilarity of forms of keeping 
records by the associations which 


might easily account for the differ- 
ences in the costs. 

The single house reporting the 
greatest number of boxes of oranges 
for the 1924-25 season, handled 388,- 
171 boxes at an average cost of $.711 
per box. The association which packed 
but 3,582 boxes reported its average 
cost as $.905 per box, which is about 
the ratio of increase which might have 
been expected. 

Lemons 

The total number of packed boxes 
of lemons, as reported by this group 
of about 40 packing houses, was 3,- 
206,044 for the 1923-24 season, the 
same group reporting 2,813,345 as 
the total number of packed boxes for 
this season. 


The association reporting the larg- 
est number of packed boxes of lemons 
during the 1924-25 season, 316,680 
boxes, reported a total handling cost 
of $1.254, and the house reporting the 
smallest number of packed boxes and 
making a full report of each handling 
cost handled 12,417 boxes at a total 
cost of $1.561, or $.307 above that 
reported by the house packing the 
largest number. 

The highest - picking cost reported 
for this year was $.580 for 100,000 
packed boxes and the lowest picking 
cost was shown to be $.241 for 13,- 
000 packed boxes. 

The highest hauling cost reported 
by any of these associations for the 
1924-25 season in two cases was $.090 





“citrus growers 


Don’t neglect your grove! 


While we marvel at the wonderful development and 
real estate activity in Florida, we must remember 
that the real basis of our permanent prosperity is 


agriculture. 


Florida with its wonderful climate and soils, pro- 
duces the finest citrus fruit in the world. Groves 
that have received proper care this year will un- 


doubtedly bring big returns. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


Our Horticulturist, Prof B. F. Floyd, with his able 
assistants, is ever ready to help solve your grove 


problems. 
booklet will be sent on request. 


Write us about them. Our fall citrus 


WILSON & TOOMER F ERTILIZER CO. 


Manufacturers of Ideal Fertilizers 
Jacksonville, Florida 





Bu-Ro-ves, the i inexpensive new 
poison station, exterminates tree- 
killing Mice! Approved by orchard 
authorities. All-glass, kept filled easily; 
unaffected by year-round weather. Stays 
put; no clamps necessary. Pests eat pois- 
oned grain first, and die in open before 
able to damage fruit trees. Poison harm- 
less toanything but rodents. W orth dol- 
lars to you, cost only a few cents apiece. 
Write right now for Booklet 
“Orchard Protection.” 
THE RODENT DESTROYER CO. 
630ea Bond Bidg. W ash ington, D.C. 
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for 100,000 packed boxes in each 
case. 

For packing during the 1924-25 
season the highest cost reported was 
$1.533 and the lowest $.668, the num- 
ber of packed boxes being 23,000 
and 23,235, respectively. 

Frost conditions doubtless had 
much to do with the variable figures 
noted. For instance, an association 
equipped to handle a large volume of 
fruit would have the same general 
overhead items to charge into its ac- 
counts as in a year of a big crop. And 
naturally the cost of separating the 
frosted fruit from the good fruit, 
added materially to the expense of 
the association in districts where the 
damage was greatest. 

Every association affiliated with the 
California Citrus League has receiv- 
ed this report from the hands of Mr. 
Wallschlaeger and may compare the 
costs item by item with their own. 
One man stated a year ago when a 
similar statement was received by him 
that it alone was worth to him all 
the assessments he had paid into the 
California Citrus League during his 
membership. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ESTABLISHING LEGAL 
RESIDENCE IN FLORIDA 


The Florida Constitution provides 
that: 

“No tax upon inheritances or upon 
incomes of any residents or citizens 
of this State shall be levied by the 
State of Florida or under its authori- 
ty 

To constitute a new residence, two 
things are indespensable: residence 
in the new locality and intention to 
remain there. This necessarily presup- 
poses a definite abandonment of the 
former residence in another state. 
The circumstances usually relied up- 
on to establish such new residence 
are: 

(1) Establishing and maintaining 
a home in Florida in which the resi- 
dent and his family live, and where 
they stay at least a considerable por- 
tion of the year. 

(2) Declarations of residence, such 
as letterheads, signatures on hotel 
registers, change of church and lodge 
membership, recitals in wills, deeds, 
ete. 

(3) Having a place of business in 
Florida. 

(4) Paying poll taxes and personal 
taxes, if any, to Florida officials. 

(5) Registration for and voting in 
primaries and elections in Florida. 

(6) Reporting and paying Federal 
income taxes through the proper office 
in Florida. It is also suggested that 
the new resident keep his bonds, mort- 
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gages, notes, and other securities 
within the State of Florida. 

All of these circumstances are not 
essential in every case; but the facts 
must at least be such as to evince a 
clear and positive intention in good 
faith to become a permanent resident 
of Florida to the exclusion of any 
other state. In case of controversy a 
change of legal residence from one 
state to another must be established 
affirmatively by facts susceptible of 
proof, and not merely by declarations 
of intention. It is essential to termin- 
ate previous residence in another 
state before a new residence can be 
established in Florida. If the evi- 
dence is equivocal, the courts are in- 
clined to hold that there has been no 
change of residence. 
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Other circumstances than the fore- 
going might be controlling in any 
specific case. Careful and prudent 
persons will doubtless consult a comp- 
etent attorney before coming to the 
conclusion that they have done every- 
thing necessary to terminate their 
residence in the state in which they 
formerly lived and to acquire a legal 
residence in Florida in such manner 
as to secure the benefit of the Flori- 
da Constitution. 


The highest reward that God gives 
us for good work is the ability to 
do better work.—Elbert Hubbard. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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Cold Winter Ahead 


All signs point to a cold winter this year. 
Already lowest seasonal temperatures for 25 
years have been set in many Southern cities. 


Don’t fool yourself about the danger of frost in 


Florida. 


52 times since 1890 the Tampa U. S. 


Weather Bureau shows 32? or less. 


Don’t Let Them Freeze 


High prices make this year’s crop worth 


a lot of money. 
a chance. 


You can’t afford to take 


Fortunes will be made or lost 


by a few degrees of temperature. 


Are you ready for the dreaded warning? 
If not, you have no time to spare. Write 
for heater literature. 
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Skinner Machinery Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers Packing House Equipment 


Dunedin 
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Florida Public Health Service 


Plans for the coming Christmas 
Seal Sale in the State of Florida have 
already been formulated by the 
State Seal Sale Committee, according 
to Karl Lehman, of Orlando, State 
Seal Sale Chairman, and the state 
quota this year will be 15 million 
seals, amounting to $150,000. 

“We are planning the biggest drive 
against tuberculosis in Florida this 


year that has ever been attempted,” 


said Mr. Lehman, “and we are confi- 
dent that the people of this great 
state, both residents and visitors, will 
do their share in making Florida 
safe for all parties concerned.” 

“Because of boom conditions, one 
of the greatest responsibilities ever 
thrust upon any state of the Union 
must be assumed and dispensed with 
by the people of Florida. The health 
problem has become so great that 
visitors as well as native born must 
do their share in guaranteeing prop- 
er protection from disease. And be- 
cause of our prosperity we, of the 
state of Florida, must help such 
causes as that of the Christmas Seal 
Sale, sponsored by the Florida Pub- 
lic Health Association in the inter- 
ests of all classes of the citizenry.” 

“Everyone who buys his or her 
quota of seals will be aiding the 
health organizations of the State to 
guard against one of the most fatal 
diseases. 

It has been known by health au- 
thorities throughout the State of 
Florida for years, it is said, that the 
problem of the tuberculous child pa- 
tient in the State has been a most 
serious one because of the lack of 
proper hospital facilities. 


Karl Lehman, Christmas Seal Sale 
Chairman for the State of Florida, 
along with other public health officials 
has long stressed the need of such a 
hospital maintained as a state insti- 


tution. 

The only other institution in the 
South of this kind is in Atlanta. The 
Duval County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion bought a piece of property near 
Jacksonville some months ago for 
the purpose of establishing a conval- 
escent home for crippled children. 
The Lions Club of Jacksonville were 
sponsors of a drive for $5,000 in Du- 
val County to properly equip this 
home in order that it might start 
functioning in the very near future. 

The drive netted nearly $7,000, 
assuring the creation of the first 
institution of its kind in the State of 
Florida. And this institution will do 
all in its power to relieve the pathetic 
lack of hospitalization throughout 
the State of Florida, taking care of 
as many state cases as the facilities 
provide. 

What Duval County has done, other 
counties can do, and the State as a 
whole can do. The Florida Public 
Health Association is doing every- 
thing in its power to build a state 
institution for children and adults 
who are infected with tuberculosis. 
The plan is slowly becoming a reality, 
and Karl Lehman says that the main 
source of income for such an enter- 
prise is the sale of Christmas Seals. 
The Florida quota this year has been 
set at $150,000, and if this sum is 
raised, a state sanitorium for the 
victims of tuberculosis will have been 
assured. 


During the past few months many 
of the most authoritative sanitarians, 
while attending conferences of nat- 
ional and sectional health importance, 
have asked health officials from Flor- 
ida who attended these conferences 
what the people of Florida are doing 
to guarantee safe health conditions 
for the many thousands who are com- 
ing here to settle. 


Among the Florida public health 
officials who were asked this question 
are Dr. B. L. Arms, Dr. Brink, Mrs 
Laurie Jean Ried, Dr. T. C. Thomp- 
son and E. L. Filby of the State 
Board of Health, and Dr. Ralph E. 
Barnes of the Florida Public Health 
Association. 

Dr. John S. Fulton, State Health 
Commissioner of Maryland, is re- 
ported as being just one of the many 
who have expressed themselves as 
being vitally interested. Thousands 
of people from Maryland have come 
to Florida, and Dr. Fulton said that 
he would like to know if the health 
facilities of Florida were sufficient 
to safeguard the health of the people 
from Maryland and other states. 

In answer to this question, Dr. 
Barnes, of the Florida Public Health 
Association, has stated that every- 
thing possible is being done _ to 
handle the health situation and that 
state, city, county and _ industrial 
health organizations are aware of 
the responsibility placed upon them, 
and are co-operating to the greatest 
possible extent. 

The Florida Public Health Associa- 
tion is putting every ounce of energy 
in its organization to make the com- 
ing Christmas Seal Drive a sound suc- 
cess. The quota for Florida this year 
amounts to $150,000, and from this 
fund, if raised, the Florida Public 
Health Association will be able to 
carry to completion many of the pro- 
jects that it has been planning, such 
as a state tuberculosis sanitarium, 
additional workers in needy districts 
throughout the State to advise with 
public school officials and help them 
through actual demonstration work, 
a greater purchase of health equip- 
ment to be distributed to individuals 
and organizations throughout the 


Continued on page 36 
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Allen Picking Bags 
Are the Most Economical for the Handling of Citrus Fruit 
No Drop 


No Bruise 
This Means More Money for Your Oranges 


Exchange Supply Company 
Tampa 
Chase & Company 
Sanford 


For Sale By 


Standard Growers Exchange 


Orlando 


American Fruit Growers 
Orlando 


I. W. Phillips & Co. 


Tampa 


ALLEN PICKING BAG COMPANY 


Orlando, Florida 
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ADVANCED CITRUS CLASS 
OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
VISITS NUMBER OF GROVES 


Gainesville, Fla.—Fourteen  stu- 
dents in advanced horticulture, inter- 
ested in citrus, sub-tropical fruit 
growing, and landscape gardening, 
have just returned from an eight- 
day trip through the citrus section 
of southern Florida and the East 
Coast. They were accompanied by E. 
L. Lord, professor of horticulture at 
the College of Agriculture and in 
charge of the class. 

While out they visited points 
around Daytona, Miami, Palm Beach, 
and commercial landscape plantings 
on the East Coast. The return was 
made through the ridge section. 
Transportation was furnished through 
the courtesy of a large Miami realty 
company, the entire class going by 
one of its Pullman busses. 

This trip is an annual affair with 
the horticultural class at the College 
of Agriculture, a field study tour be- 
ing required for passing the course. 
Last year the class went down the 
West Coast and returned through the 
ridge section. 


COSTA RICAN CITRUS FRUIT 


The Department of Commerce is 
in receipt of a trade letter, written 
by Mr. H. S. Waterman, American 
Consul, at San Jose, Costa Rica, dated 
September 29, 1925, which contains 
the following: 

“Recently a large farmer cultivat- 
ing oranges and grapefruit of a very 
fine quality has had to root up his 
trees and plant coffee as he could not 
compete in the United States with the 
Florida and California citrus fruits, 
and there are no practical methods 
of shipping citrus fruits to Europe 
from Costa Rica. 

“No limes are exported from Costa 
Rica, the production here being carri- 
ed on in a rather haphazard manner 
without any particular effort at culti- 
vation. Local farmers have told me 
that the reason they do not export 
limes is that the competition is too 
severe.” . 


SOME FLORIDA FACTS 


Heat prostrations are practically 
unknown in Florida. 

Florida ships more early vegetables 
than any other State. 

Florida is as large as New York, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Florida sawmills turn out nearly 
one billion feet of lumber per year. 

Florida leads the world in grape- 
fruit production. She has no competi- 
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tor in the United States. 

Florida manufactures more clear 
Havanna cigars than all other states 
and countries combined including 
Havanna. 


From 1910 to 1920 the percentage 
of farm land improved was greater 
in Florida than in any other State. 

Florida’s water supply is unusually 
free from impurities. Many of its 


Valencia, Tangerines, 
Parson Browns, Kings, 
Pineapple, Satsuma, 
Blood, 
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Citrus Trees 


Between 400,000 and 500,000 Buds 


in all sizes of: 


Kumquats etc. Lemons and Limes, 
on sour orange or grapefruit stocks. 


When you have inspected and priced our Buds, you will 
then know where to place your order to the best advantage, 
and we believe it will be with us. 


Lake Nursery Company 
LEESBURG, FLA. 
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springs are known throughout the na- 
tion for their curative qualities. 

Florida has notable advantages for 
many lines of manufacturing and is 
rapidly developing this field. The even 
climate means an economy in fuel and 
comfort of working people. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


Marsh Seedless Grapefruit 
Silver Cluster ee 
Duncan 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 


TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


MONUMENTS 
BUILDING STONE 
No better made 


TURNER MARBLE & GRANITE CO. 


P. O. BOX 54 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Phone 51-126 
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Good Equipment Makes A 
Good Farmer Better 


The above is the official slogan of 
the farm equipment industry adopt- 
ed at the annual meetings of the Nat- 
ional Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers, the National Feder- 
ation of Implement Dealers, and by 
the farm equipment trade press, and 
the farm machine industry as a whole. 
The slogan was coined by a Missuori 
farm woman, Mrs. George Cox, in a 
nation-wide contest conducted by the 
Kansas City Implement and Tractor 
Trade Journal. Apparently, Mrs. Cox 
knew what she was talking about and 
had been shown from actual experi- 
ence, for the Research Department 
of the National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers has re- 
cently conducted some surveys that 
bring out some striking facts as re- 
gards the equipment on the farms of 
the best farmers. 


Of course, it is not always true that 
a Ton-Litter, a 100-Bushel Corn Club 
yield, an International Live Stock 
Exposition and Hay and Grain Show 
champion, a 1000-Pound dairy cow, 


a 300-Bushel Potato Club yield, an 
Advanced Register or Register of 
Merit Cow, or similar notable achieve- 
ment in the farming world come from 
the highest equipped farm. Yet, as 
a general rule, they do, this survey 
reveals. 


More than half of the Ohio 100- 
Bushel Corn Club members are tract- 
or farmers, and this practical farm- 
ing test has been going on for near- 
ly ten years and includes two men 
who have averaged over 100 bush- 
els of corn per acre on at least ten 
acres for five successive years. The 
champion 5-year man, John Glea- 
son, bought his tractor last year. All 
have full sets of plow and tillage tools 
for thorough seedbed preparation, 
and most apply either manure or 
spreaders, fertilizer attachments on 
commercial fertilizer with manure 
planters and grain drills or special 
fertilizer distributors. They use land- 
packers in many cases to give the bed 
that will conserve the moisture need- 
ed for crop making, and they culti- 
vate on an average of four times, 
getting close to the small plants and 
deep the first time and then going 
shallower each time. 

Indiana and Missouri 100-Bushel 
Corn Clubs require only 5 acres in 
the test plots, so that the test is not 
so severe and the percentage of 
tractors among the winners is lower. 


However, Indiana’s 3-year champion 
and her 1924 champion in the 100- 
Bushel contests are both tractor 
farmers. The equipment of these corn 
champions for dairying, hog raising, 
orcharding, and cattle feeding, where- 
ever they have one or more of these 
projects as a main item in their farm- 
ing operations is also of the best and 
latest types of economical produc- 
tion. 


Take Ohio’s 40-Bushel Wheat Club, 
inaugurated last year for recognition 
of achievement in this grain by farm- 
ers following recognized methods, and 
using good seed, three of the four 
farmers making the mark are tract- 
or farmers. Every one of them used 
a grain drill and had the best kind 
of equipment for plowing and fitting 
the soil for this crop and the oat, 
clover, alfalfa and other crops that 
fitted into the rotation. 


Now and then among the several 
hundred names that are listed in the 
Ton-Litter winners in more than a 
dozen states, there bobs up a case 
of “luck” that did not require any 
equipment worthy of the name on the 
farm or plantation to put the litter 
over. As a rule, however, the farmers 
achieving this mark are completely 
equipped for time, labor and feed sav- 
ing in both field and hog lots and 
barns. Windmills and gas engines to 
guarantee the supply of fresh pure 
water at all times, tank heaters, Feed 
grinders, sanitary hog house equip- 
ment, all help. The record ton litters 
of Texas, Illinois and Indiana reveal 
tractors aiding at both drawbar and 
belt work. More than one-fourth of 
Indiana’s ton-litter winners the first 
year were tractor farmers, as well as 
Texas’ world’s record 2-Ton-plus lit- 
ter, and Illinois‘ heavy-weight cham- 
pions from the Rawleigh Farms. 

Michigan’s 300-Bushel Potato Club 
is made up entirely of growers who 
are equipped with sprayers, and the 
best of plow and tillage tools, as well 
as mechanical diggers in most cases. 
More than half of them are tractor 
farmers. Pennsylvania’s 400-Bushel 
Potato Club gives endorsement to the 
same statement. 

Over and over, the official testers 
of the 732 Cow Testing Association 
of the U. S. report the place of silos, 
ensilage cutters, steel stanchions, 
drinking cups, feed and litter car- 
riers, ventilating systems, cream sep- 
arator, milking machines, water sys- 


tems, feed grinders, electric motors, 
gas engines and tractors. Many test- 
ers in their monthly reports stress the 
place of various items in getting their 
herds on a basis of economic pro- 
duction. Cows from high producing 
herds, well and properly fed by good 
managers are a big start, but man 
labor costs run up the cost of milk 
and cut down the profit per cow. 
Hence, the equipping to eliminate 
every man possible, as well as to add 
to the health and comfort of the 
cows for increased yields. The higher 
up the scale of dairy production one 
goes, the more complete the equip- 
ment, until one examines the herds 
producing Certified milk, the herds 
that have produced the 1000-Pound 
butter Cows, and the champions of 
the National Dairy Show. Almost 
without a single exception, those 
herds are completely equipped. Some 
do not have milking machines, some 
have city water piped in, and they 
get their light and power from elec- 
tric lines or motors, but generally 
speaking, the equipment background 
of a world’s champion milker is pret- 
ty nearly complete. Just ask the 
owner. 


The champions of the International 
Live Stock Exposition and Hay and 
Grain Show tell an even bigger story 
of equipment and its place in help- 
ing good farmers. The last three 
grand champion steers have come 
from Kentucky, Illinois and Colo- 
rado—from a plantation, a farm and 
a ranch—and each a different breed 
of cattle. Yet each was from a tract- 
orized home where the silo is a stan- 
dard piece of equipment. Ensilage 
cutters, corn. shellers, individual 
threshers, gas engines, feed and lit- 
ter carriers, manure spreaders, feed 
grinders, balers, windmills, pumps 
and water supply systems, the lat- 
est field tools, for plow, tillage and 
harvest, all are found on these three 
places. The grand champion ten ears 
and single ear of corn, the grand 
champion carload of lambs, the Here- 
ford cow, the Red Poll cow, the Duroc 
Jersey boar, the Southdown ram, etc., 
and so on, through the list. ‘They are 
all “tractorized” and pretty generally 
equipped with everything needed to 
save time and labor. East, north, 
south or west; big farm or little, 
millionaire business man or renter, 
the story all trends in the same dir- 


rection. 
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THE IMPROVED 
LIGHT PLANT 


Built by 


STINGHOUS 
\ ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse 


Electric-Automatic 
Refrigerators 
and Pumps 


Tampa Auto Elec- 
tric Company 


Charles Greene Mer. 
1717 Franklin St., 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Florida Fruits 
and Flowers 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to diversifi- 
cation in fruit growing and to home and 
civic ornamentation. 


The kind of a magazine you will enjoy in 
your home. It tells of the different kinds 
of fruits which can be successfully grown 
in Florida and it aids with helpful sugges- 
tions about ornamentals and flowers for 
your home or community. 


FLORIDA FRUITS AND FLOWERS costs 
but $1.00 for twelve months. Pin a check 
or a dollar to thig notice and mail to 


Florida Fruits and Flowers 
Bartow, Fla. 
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South Florida 


Has Focused the Eyes of the World 
Upon Her 


We are endeavoring to take care of 
the additional business that is com- 
ing to us in a way that will justify 
our new-comers to feel that they 
are among friends. 


Ask those who have been our cus- 
tomers for 33 years. 


The home of better things. 


Henry Giddens Clo. Co. 


Tribune Buliding, Tampa Street, 
Phone 2267 


Tampa, Fla. 


SPRAY NOZZLES 
EVER CLOG? 


Possibly foreign matter in the cop- 
per sulphate, as bits of wood or 
other impurities cause the trouble. 
This will not happen if you use 


Nichols Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate 


(Blue Vitriol) 


It is pure, clean and packed in 
specially made barrels and kegs. 


For Years the Standard 


Large Crystals—Small Crystals— 
Pulverized 


Nichols Copper Co. 


25 Broad St. 


Thirty-three 
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Acetylene On the Farm 


An Address by M. C. Betts, Architect, Division of Agricultural Engineering, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, before the 26th Annual Convention of the International 
Acetylene Association, at the Hotel Congress, Chicago, Nov. 20, 1925 


Whatever may be said with regard 
to the origin of man we know that 
he was endowed with, or acquired at 
an early age, two very wonderful 
organs of vision which, to function at 
all, required the presence of light. 
Man fared well enough so long as day- 
light served his need but as life be- 
came more complex and his activities 
extended into the night hours artifi- 
cial light became a necessity. 


As long as man used his eyes but 
little at short range in artificial light 
they did not suffer greatly. But as 
life conditions demanded more close 
application under artificial conditions 
human eyes have become more and 
more subject to disorder. It is only 
within very recent years that the de- 
velopment of artificial lighting has 
reached the stage where natural light 
can be even remotely approximated 
and we may begin to hope for pro- 
gress, at least so far as lighting facil- 
ities are concerned, in the conserva- 
tion of eyesight. 

That conservation of vision is a 
vital human problem is evidenced by 
the fact that it is very important part 
of the educational program for the 
prevention of blindness fostered by 
the Eye Conservation Council found- 
ed by a group of public spirited men 
who were awake to the seriousness 
of this economic condition. 

It is not my intention to discuss 
the human eye nor the development 
of artificial lighting. It is enough to 
say that modern lighting is an out- 
standing accomplishment, but there 
is yet much to be done by way of 
improvement in the method and char- 
acter of artificial lighting and espec- 
ially in bringing thousands of people 
in both cities and rural districts to a 
realization of the need of and what 
constitutes proper lighting, and in 
placing such facilities within their 
homes and working places. 

The need of good lighting is so 
perfectly obvious that it seems all 
but ridiculous to even mention the 
subject. Yet in the work shops and 
homes of highly intelligent persons 
examples of grossly inadequate and 
improper lighting may be found. 

Farmers are just as lax in such 
things as urban dwellers. They are 
often quite willing to spend money 
for field equipment which will save 
labor or increase crop production be- 
cause they can see the return on the 
investment but they do not realize 


that a comfortable well lighted home 
constitutes an investment the returns 
upon which are large though perhaps 
not to be measured in dollars and 
cents. 

There is no measuring the benefits 
of good lighting. Tests have been 
made by the Public Health Service 
and other organizations showing in- 
creased production output in factor- 
ies where the lighting systems have 
been remodeled; improvement in 
health conditions as a result of good 
lighting have been’ observed. But 
there is also the intangible, the inde- 
terminate results of good lighting 
upon which we cannot put a definite 
valuation. Who can say what intellec- 
tual physical advancement has been 
lost to the nation because of poor 
lighting? Lincoln was great perhaps 
because he read and studied by the 
light of a log fire the handicap serv- 
ing to develop his indomitable will. 
We cannot well say that he may have 
risen to greater heights had he been 
able to study in the light of a good 
lamp, but possibly he might have left 
us greater legacy of wisdom had 
his education been more easily ob- 
tained. 


Lincoln was ambitious. Some of us 
are more ambitious than others and 
will succeed in spite of obstacles. 
Many a farm boy or girl would read 
and study to better advantage if they 
could do so in comfort. The ambitious 
ones who will strive to learn in semi- 
darkness may not attain to success 
because of eye injury and possibly 
ill-health resulting therefrom. 

There are more prosaic but none 
the less vital reasons for good lights 
in the farm home. One can perhaps 
find the radio head piece or turn on 
the loud speaker in the dark and lis- 
ten to some jazz orchestra committing 
musical murder, to really excellent 
music or other form of entertain- 
ment, to the weather reports or the 
election returns, but the housewife 
washing the supper dishes, or sewing 
a fine seam on Susie’s single step-in 
needs a good light both for the sake 
of her eyes and in order that the work 
may be done efficiently and expediti- 
ously. If by chance her lot is such that 
she has evening leisure and chooses 
to spend it in reading for pleasure or 
self-improvement, in games with the 
children, or embroidering a pink sun 
flower on a green cushion for Uncle 
Henry, who has no use for it, she 


should be permitted to enjoy herself 
in pleasant surroundings and under 
conditions favorable to the preserva- 
tion of sight and nervous energy. 


The introduction of labor-saving 
devices in the farm home lightens 
the household work but does not nec- 
essarily lessen the exacting use of 
eyes. As civilization advances there is 
an increasing amount of close work 
for the eyes in homes as well as in 
offices and factories. The successful 
farmer, to keep abreast of the times, 
must read some of the multitudinous 
publications devoted to his interests, 
he must keep accounts. Not so very 
long ago the farm family went to bed 
with the hens, that is, at the same 
time; some families still do it but 
a great many spend their evenings 
at some occupation, pleasurable or 
otherwise, in which some sort of light 
is required. It may be only a parking 
light. How much more pleasurable 
the pleasure in the home, how much 
less arduous the drudgery if the light 
be ample and well distributed. When 
the whole family is crowded around 
the old one cylinder kerosene smoker 
and the kids are yelling over the “fun- 
nies” how can the old man cipher his 
income tax? How can studious Sam 
keep his mind on the directions for 
building a super-sensitive eighteen 
for a squeaky radio set? Spread them 
around, scatter the light and every- 
body will be happy. It can be done 
with acetylene. 


The physchological effect of a 
cheerful comfortable home upon the 
occupants is reflected in their atti- 
tude toward their work and must be 
beneficial. Social intercourse is neces- 
sary to character building and men- 
tal development. Attractive home life 
promotes social intercourse of a high- 
ly beneficial character. The farm 
home which at night is lighted up 
like a Chrismas Card is sure to be a 
center of attraction in the neighbor- 
hood; such neighborly intercourse af- 
fords interchange of ideas, informa- 
tion and opportunities which do not 
come to the family whose home is of 
a dark forbidding aspect. 

The carrying of open lamps about 
the house is attended with a high ac- 
cident probability; many a_ disas- 
trous fire has been attributed to the 
dropping of such a lamp. Lanterns 
overturned in the barn have caused 
heavy losses in stock and buildings. A 
properly installed acetylene lighting 
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system would make the carrying of 
light about the farm buildings un- 
necessary. A well placed light in the 
farm shop, where night work is more 
or less frequently necessary, at once 
discloses the monkey wrench in its 
proper place—or it don’t, in which 
ease finding it among a disordered 
array of tools and odds and ends is 
much easier if it is possible to see 
clearly. The work in hand may be 
executed promptly and without that 
conscious or unconscious sense of 
nervous irritation incident to hunting 
around in a half light for tools and 
materials and being unable to see 
whether or not the work is properly 
done. Before-daylight and after-dark 
chores in and around the barn can be 
done much more easily, quickly and 
thoroughly when the building is prop- 
erly lighted than when a feeble mind- 
ed lantern—blood brother to the in- 
cendiary—is the sole source of illum- 
ination. 

As a means of lighting the farm, 
acetylene has advantages and judg- 
ing from the literature of manufact- 
urers of acetylene plants these are 
well known. If not as generally recog- 
nized as they might be it is perhaps 
because the manufacturers have not 
been sufficiently assiduous in spread- 
ing the news. 

There are however other farm uses 
for acetylene. The carbide gas hot 
plate is an ever-ready accessory to 
the kitchen range. During the hot 
summer it saves the housewife from 
stewing with the stew; on a cold win- 
ter morning she can sleep a little lat- 
er knowing that she will not have to 
build a new fire in the range or wait 
for a banked fire to “come up’’. There 
are a number of little heating or cook- 
ing jobs that the hot plate can do 
and which would be more of an under- 
taking if the range had to be “exercis- 
ed” and aroused to a proper sense of 
duty; and it does not soil the cook- 
ing utensil as does coal or wood. 
Ironing a family wash is no easy job 
under any circumstances. The carbide 
gas self-heating iron will not make a 
joke of it but it will go a long way 
toward removing the drudgery and 
discomfort especially in warm wea- 
ther and it is always ready for in- 
stant service. The carbide gas water 
heater and the room heater are use- 
ful adjuncts to the acetlyene light- 
ing equipment. 

The owner of an acetylene lighting 
plant has what may be termed a by- 
product in the residue from the gen- 
erator. It makes an excellent white- 
wash, a substance which may be used 
to advantage on any farm. According 
to acetylene literature which has 
come to my attention it may be utiliz- 
ed in a number of other ways; in 
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building construction; in spray pre- 
parations in which lime is ordinarily 
an ingredient; as a corrective for 
soil acidity, etc. : 

I have been requested to say a 
word as to the future of acetylene 
on the farm. The greatest resistance 
to the expansion of your farm busi- 
ness undoubtedly lies in a lack of ap- 
preciation of the benefits of improv- 
ed facilities about the home. Realiza- 
tion of the benefits of home improve- 
ments comes only with education. 

It is for you to take part in this 
great educational campaign; to see 
that acetylene is included in the cur- 
riculum. And you must teach not only 
acetylene but related subjects also; 
not only the physical benefits of good 
lighting, but the esthetic and the 
economic. We speak of the cheerful 
effect of good lighting but if the 
light only serves to show up, in all 
its hideousness, a lurid red wall pa- 
per and a gaudy kaleidoscope of car- 
pet, wherein lies the cheer? Why not 
assist the possible purchasers of your 
equipment to an understanding of the 
use of light, the proper position of 
the source of illumination, the diffu- 
sion of light, the avoidance of glare; 
help to educate them in the use of 
color, form, arrangement in the fur- 
nishing and decorating of their homes. 
On the economic side there are a 
rather imposing array of arguments; 
the small amount of attention neces- 
sary to keep the plant and fixtures 
in running order; the comparative 
safety of not only life but property; 
cleanliness, which makes for mater- 
ial saving in household work, in re- 
novation of painted or papered sur- 
faces; cost of installation; mainten- 
ance and general upkeep; the quality 
of the light; and there are no wires 
to become crossed giving rise to em- 
barrasing situations. 

Take advantage of the farmer’s 
growing propensity to travel and 
learn and, with due regard to the lo- 
cation of fertile fields, show him 
what can be done with acetylene. He 
will weigh the advantages and disad- 
vantages, if there are any of the lat- 
ter, with the cost and on this basis 
he will compare acetylene with other 
systems. The farmer is shrewd but 
a low cost always has a strong appeal. 
Are you doing the best you can by 
him in this respect? Can you by im- 
provement in processes, in design, in 
simplification, in standardization, in 
organization cut the cost of your 
lighting equipment? Can you in like 
manner reduce the cost of production 
of carbide so that the farmer’s operat- 
ing charge is lessened? 

It is true you have competition in 
the farm lighting field and doubt- 

Continued on page 38 





Consistent Applica- 
tion Of 


Orange Belt Brands 


Will Make A Differ- 
ence In The Appear- 
ance Of Your Trees 
And In The Quality 
Of Your Fruit 


Lyons Fertilizer Co. 


Eighth Floor 


Citrus Exchange Building 


Tampa, Florida 


Quality Fertilizer 


for 


Quality Fruit 
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Co-operate in Buying Farm 
Machinery and Better 


Equi 


pment 


By Spuds Johnson 


That “good equipment makes a 
good farmer better” has come to be 
accepted as true. That it will, if prop- 
erly used, make a good farmer out 
of a poor one is also true. 

Much of the machinery equipment 
needed on the average small farm is 
not there because of the high first 
cost, and also because the season in 
which the implements can be used is 
generally a short one. However, if a 
number of small farmers will go in 
together and buy some of the more 
expensive equipment needed, they 
will be able to get just as good equip- 
ment as the larger farmers, and to 
make it pay for itself many times 
over. 

This is coming to be an age of 
machinery in farming as well as in 
other lines of business. Scarcity of 
labor and high wages have hit the 
average farmer pretty hard. Where 
formerly the work was done by man 
power it is now being done by ma- 
chine power, or it is being done by 
man power at a high cost. 

Gus Weeks and I have owned a 
tractor together for two years now. 
and we find that it is a great labor 
saver. It helps us to get our land 


prepared and our crops planted on 
time. We have always arranged our 
work so that each could have the use 
of the tractor half time when in the 
rush seasons, and it has been no 
great inconvenience to either of us. 
Yet my farm is not large enough to 
justify the expense of a tractor for 
use only on it, and neither is Gus 
Week’s. Each of us has the use of 
the tractor at only half the expense 
of buying a tractor. 

There are a number of machines 
badly needed in Florida farming that 
might well be bought and used co- 
operatively. Some of them are man- 
ure spreader, corn harvester, pea 
huller, spraying outfit, traction plow, 
lime and fertilizer distributors, potato 
digger, stalk cutter, grain drill, pea- 
nut picker, mule clipper, cement tile 
or block machine, road drag, cane 
mill, hay press, concrete mixer, silo 
forms, etc. 

This is a considerable list, and if 


every farmer had all of them he 
needs, it would be very. expensive for 
him to buy them by himself. How- 
ever, they are not so expensive when 
bought and used cooperatively. 





FLORIDA PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Continued from page 30 


State to check the ravages of tuber- 
culosis and advertise the importance 
of health campaigns throughout all 
classes of people living within the 
State. 

All public health department offi- 
cials in the State have expressed 
themselves as willing to co-operate 
with the Florida Public Health Asso- 
ciation during the coming Christmas 
Seal campaign, “because,” as Dr. 
Arms, State Health Officer, has put it, 
“it is one of the greatest customary 
and helpful campaigns waged by an 
organization against the ravages of 
disease.” Tuberculosis is said by au- 
thorities to be one of the most dan- 
gerous of communicable diseases, and 
is especially rampant in the Southern 
States. 


If Scuppernong vines are to be 
pruned, this should be dene before 
the end of December. Otherwise the 
vines are apt to bleed badly and die. 


NEW BEATITUDES 


Blessed are they who plant trees 
and shrubs along our highways; fu- 
ture geneartions will enjoy their 
thoughtfullness. 


Blessed are they whose homes show 
exterior culture to the passersby. 

Blessed are they who appreciate 
God’s gifts of birds and flowers and 
encourage their growth and increase. 

Blessed are they who scatter flow- 
er seed and keep friends and neigh- 
bors from destroying wild flowers 
along the roadside. 

Blessed are they who keep open 
grassy lawns, well mowed, and green 
shrubbery, blending them with well 
painted houses. 

Blessed are the citizens of Florida 
for their civic clubs, if they func- 
tion along civic lines; then health, 
beauty and happiness will be theirs. 

W. L. Floyd. 

But thrice blessed are they who 
secure the banishment of the “sacred 
cow” from the highways; for then a 
beautification program as outlined 
above can be made effective.--Ex. 
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GROWERS 


AND 


SHIPPERS 


SUPPLIES 


Our Large Stocks 
Are Your Shock Absorbers 
When Railroad Embargos 
Come 
Call on Us For Your 


Packing House Supplies 
Nails, Box Strapping, 

Lad- 

Car- 


Paper, Paste, 


ders, Clippers, 


riers, etc. 


Also Headquarters For 
Bluestone, Sulphur and all 
Insecticides 


FERTILIZERS 
AND 
FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


DRAIN TILE 


—EE 


Ask For Our Complete 
Price List 


CHASE & CO. 


Sanford - Florida 
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Needed--An Insecticide Law 


By W. W. Yothers, Orlando, Fla. 


Some time ago one of the leading 


insecticide manufacturers gave an 
article to the public in which he advo- 
cated the passage of an insecticide 
law for Florida. This attitude was 
most commendable on his part. There 
has been some feeling among growers 
for many years that such a law should 
be enacted. I have always felt that 
the insecticide business was so small 
that this was useless; depending for 
the correctness of the recommenda- 
tions and the purity of the materials 
upon the reliability of the manufact- 
urers. There were so many laws al- 
ready that it seemed almost superflu- 
ous to have another one put upon the 
statute books to make people honest. 
At the present time the business has 
grown to such proportions and so 
many different concerns are not only 
manufacturing insecticides but also 
selling them that I now believe it 
would be serving the interests of the 
citrus industry to have such a law 
passed. While I believe that insecti- 
cide manufacturers are just as relia- 
ble as the fertilizer people or the 
ordinary business man, I feel that 
such a law would be educative in val- 
ue and it would not only be of value 


duction.’’ 


groves. 
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in establishing standards for the man- 
ufacturers themselves but it would 
teach agriculturists the importance 
of such standards. Then there is al- 
ways the probability that some firm 
or individual might not have the in- 
terest of the agriculturists at heart 
and try to get rich quick by selling 
spurious insecticides before the farm- 
ers themselves found them out. In 
fact such a law would be of much 
greater value to the insecticide people 
themselves than any other class of 
people. 

A great many of the states have 
such laws and they usually carry 
with them a slight appropriation and 
perhaps a slight fee per gallcen or 
per barrel of material manufactured. 
In Florida it could be handled in a 
way somewhat similar to the fertiliz- 
er law. I am of the opinion that the 
next session of the Legislature should 
by all means pass such a statute. 


Don’t let the beautiful landscape 
be blotted out with smoke from burn- 


ing woodlands. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


Pedigreed Citrus Trees 
LAKE JEM, FLA. 


Thirty-seven 
MAY GROW HENNEQUIN 


Hennequin, the plant which has 
made so many millionaires in Mexi- 
co and which is absolutely indispen- 
sable for the binding of the wheat 


; crop of the United States into shocks, 


has been discovered by an expert 
growing wild around Clermont, Fla. 
The plants found in this vicinity are 
rich in long, strong fibres and Dr. 


Samuel Hodgson, who formerly lived 
in Mexico and owned a hennequin 
plantation, states that they are better 
than the Mexican article and that the 
soil and climatic conditions of Cler- 
mont and vicinity approximate the re- 
gion in Mexico from which the best 
hennequin comes. Already plans have 
been formulated for the cultivation 
of hennequin on a larger scale, with 
a view to commercializing this ar- 
ticle for which there is a demand far 
in excess of the present production. 
Today practically all of the hennequin 
used in this country comes from 
Mexico and the United States buys 
approximately $200,000,000 worth 
annually. Hennequin is used for twine 
for binder purposes, for bags for co- 
coa, coffee and sugar, and for the 
manufacture of rope, mats and ham- 
mocks. 
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For A Profitable Grove 
Plant the Best 


“No tree is a first class tree unless budded from a 
bearing tree of a known quality and quantity of pro- 


Write today for Book of Truth for planters of new 


Ocklawaha Nurseries, !ncorporated 





Thirty-eight 
ACETYLENE ON THE FARM 


Continued from page 35 


less always will have it, but I be- 
lieve that there are fertile fields in 
which your plants may be planted. 
There are approximately 6% million 
farms in the country. There are in 
the neighborhood of 3 million rented 
farms the majority of which will not 
be furnished current from central 
stations because landlords are not 
built that way. There are a large 
number of farms too far from cen- 
tral station service to obtain it. There 
are unprogressive farmers who will 
not adopt central station service un- 
til the cost is a great deal lower 
than it is now. Place the total at 
3% millions which leaves approxi- 
mately 3 million as the potential mar- 
ket for central station electricity dis- 
tributed by present methods and at 
present transmission costs. There are 
about 300 thousand isolated electric 
installations many of which are in 
the areas available to central sta- 
tion service. While these figures are 
of course very “round” numbers 
yet they may be taken as an indica- 
tion of the possibilities. 


Regarding the use of central sta- 
tion electricity, I would quote a por- 
tion of the address of Secretary Jar- 
dine before the National Electric 
Light Association: 

“It is of no use to disregard the 
difficulties that lie in our way in any 
enterprise, however. We have got to 
face the facts, the unfavorable as 
well as the favorable facts. What are 
the difficulties that stand in the way 
of wider use of electric power in ag- 
riculture. A moment’s reflection will, 
I think, convince any one that it will 
be a tremendous undertaking to sup- 
ply electricity to all the farms in the 
United States. Moreover, it is doubt- 
ful whether at this time all farms 
could use it profitably. Let us assume 
for the moment that a million and a 
half farms not now using electric 
current could make profitable use of 
it. To supply these farms with cur- 
rent would require the construction 
of at least 500,000 miles of trans- 
mission lines. At a cost of $1,000 per 
mile this would mean a capital invest- 
ment of half a billion dollars for 
transmission equipment alone. In ad- 
dition there would be the cost of ad- 
ditional power house and electrical 
equipment. Serious problems in 
finance and construction are involved 
in such an undertaking.” 

Prophesying is a precarious under- 
taking and prophets, according to the 
old adage, are apt to be unhonored, 
at least in their own vicinity; but he 
who bases his prophesy upon fact 
and sound reasoning has a good 
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chance of getting away with it. I be- 
lieve the facts which I have given 
you and my reasoning are correct and 
I therefore do not hesitate to say 
that there is, and will be for a long 
time, a place for isolated lighting sys- 
tems on the farms of this country. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total number 
of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we connot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas “cattle 
reucn for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? Give 

rice and full particulars. T. BE. Bart- 
ett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida. Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Cleopatra Mandarine seed- 
lings. September delivery, enter order 
now. Cavendish banana plants and 
avocado trees. Write for rice list. 

R. B. Skinner, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, 
Florida. May-4t. 
BANANA PLANTS for sale. Improved 

Cavendish, Hart, Orinoco, Ladyfinger. In- 

Guan free. W. B. Bolles, ae, 
a. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 

Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 

Lake Jem, Florida 
FOR SALE CHEAP—BEleven acres high, 
rooly citrus land; 4 acres cleared with 
small house, and large nice bearing 
orange trees full of fruit. Nicely lo- 
cated near Altamonte Springs, Fila. 
For particulars write H. A. Lunquire, 

41 N. W. 29th St., Miami, Fla. 


POLK LAKE NURSERIES 


Offer to the grower young trees of 
standard variety, backed by 30 years of 
nursery experience and a guarantee 
which only honest dealing can_ justify. 
For full information address A. H. Sloan, 
Box 413. Bartow, Fila. 

WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
Soa wea” LAMBERT, OWNER. FOUN- 


For Sale—Pineapple land in  winterless 
| gaa $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus 
la: 


QUALITY FRUIT comes from Cleopatra 
mandarin stocks; ask the introducers for 
prices of all Citrus trees, on this and on 


' We Collect Notes, 


December, 1925 


other stocks. (42nd year in Citrus nursery, 
and first growers of Rough Lemon stock) 
ROYAL PALM NURSERIES, ONECO, FLA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Dairy and _ stable manure, 
car lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa 
Florida. 6t 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


REPOSSESSED player piano may be pur- 
chased for small unpaid balance by reliable 
parties on easy payments. We guarantee 
this player to be in excellent condition 
and a very unusual buy. Plenty of good 
rolls and bench included. M. Price 
Music Co., Tampa & Zack St., Tampa. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 


AGENTS—Quality Shoes, quick sellers. 
Big commissions, immediate returns! 
Repeat orders. Experience unnecessary. 
Write full particulars. Tanners Shoe, 
2011 C St. Boston. 


FOR SALE 


Remington Portable Typewriter with 
standard keyboard. Has all advantages 
of larger machine. Ideal for farm and 
home use. $60. cash or sold on easy 
terms. Remington Typewriter Co., 103 
Parker St., Tampa Florida. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 

22 acres large bearing grove; modern 
two-story, 8 room house, completely 
furnished on third largest lake in state 
in thriving town; good roads, church, 
school; complete line farm implements 
and tools. P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake 
County, Florida. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inex- 
pensively overcome, without drugs. 
Send address. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mo- 
hawk, Florida. 


Laredo soy beans, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County Seed 
Growers Association, Loxley, Alabama, for 
prices. 


FOR SALE: Rebuilt Band Instruments from 
$5.00 up. Terms if desired. M. L. Price 
Music Co. State Distributors—C. G. Conn 
Band Instruments. Tampa. 


Wanted AT ONCE few dozen fresh bitter- 
sour Marmalade Oranges. Price C. O. D.? 
Fe Manning, 15 West Chase St. Baltimore, 


WANTED to correspond with growers of 
the Red Guava. Business. M. L. Manning, 
Qt West Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50- 


1000. W. W. WILLIAMS, QUITMAN, GA. 


“A GOOD HAND LENS is necessary to pro- 
duce good fruit. R. E. Lenfest, Winter 
Park carries a stock of the best and most 
practical for the convenience of growers. 
A good Lens saves spraying money. Write 
for prices.’ 


WANTED—Salesman 30-40 years old. Must 
be familiar with Florida Citrus insect con- 
trol, Position involves field work. Box 1254 
Citrus Industry. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 85 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 

EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this 5. 5 Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany. Lumberton. Miss. 


Accounts, Claims any- 
where in world. No charges unless col- 
lected. We have collected in every State 
in Union, Canada and foreign countries. 
25 years experience. MAY’S COLLECTION 
AGENCY, 28 Tinker Building Orlando, Fla. 
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Borax Treatment for 


CITRUS FRUIT 


Borax treatment for citrus fruit now available to fruit 
growers of Florida under license from basic patent 
1,529,461 and other Brogdex patents at very reason- 
able royalty charge, which includes license for use of 


Brogdex to prevent wilting caused by borax treatment. 


We have just secured exclusive right to license this 


process under Brogdex patents for seventeen years. 


Brogdex process now used in over 45 packing houses in 


California. 


Write us for more information and prices. 
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Skinner Machinery Company 
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World’s Largest Manufacturers Packing House Equipment 


48 Broadway, Dunedin, Florida 
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IDEAL TOPICS 
An investment of a few cents per box 
in IDEAL INSECTICIDES will return big 
PROFITS: 
--- FOR CONTROL OF --- 


4 


yoo FLY | Ideal Oil Emulsion 

SCALE INSECTS / Paste 

| Ideal Lime Sulphur 

Sclution or 

| Perfection Brand 
Dusting Sulphur 


RUST MITE 
and 


RED SPIDER 


Bayard F. Floyds New Book Fall Season 1925 
giving valuable suggestions for control of 
Insect Pest and Diseases will be sent on re- 

he 
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LORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUDPLY (3 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








